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THE FICTION JOHN PEALE BISHOP 
CECIL ELBY, JR. 


For time seemed that John 
Peale Bishop (1892-1944) would 
remembered largely secondary 
character the history American 
expatriation during the 
obscure figure pushed occasion- 
ally into the foreground his 
friends Hemingway and Fitzgerald. 
Admirers his poetry felt that 
deserved more than footnote link- 
ing him with Fitzgerald’s ‘Thomas 
Parke D’Invilliers and more than 
phrase superlative amateur” 
During the evalua- 
tion the “Lost Generation,” Bis- 
hop was overlooked for various rea- 
sons: his was primarily 
inconspicuous and undramatic; his 
poetry was “eclectic, derivative, 
somehow been forgotten altogether. 
short, Bishop entered the 
with decreasing stature and seemed 
destined for that oblivion reserved 
for the writer. But obli- 
vion has been averted 
awakened interest his poetry and 
his criticism since the Second World 
War. The Collected Poetry, edited 
1947 Allen Tate, and the Col- 


lected Essays, edited the follow- 
ing year Edmund Wilson, have 
ushered period during which 
Bishop’s reputation 
gained ground. Few anthologies 
now omit samples his poems, and 
his essays—particularly Sor- 
rows ‘Thomas Wolfe” and “Hom- 
critical miscellanies and textbooks. 
Yet little has been written about his 
fiction, except now and then pas- 
sing reference connection 
with his other work. 

Bishop’s best fiction found 
two books, Many Thousands Gone 
(1931) collection short stories, 
and Act Darkness (1935), 
novel. These constitute moral ex- 
ploration the Upper South be- 
tween 1850 and 1910. The eclec- 
ticism his poetry replaced 
his fiction severe regionalism 
Bishop focuses upon the culture 
which had, had remarked else- 
where, manner liv- 
ing somewhat more amiable than 
any other that has been known 
this Distrusting the in- 
dustrialization, urbanization, and 
collectivism which were uprooting 
traditional values the twentieth 
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century, Bishop, like the Nashville 
Agrarians, sought find the 
South the remnants civilization 
that could provide the framework 
for revitalized national tradition 
or, failing this, least place 
refuge from the dehumanized an- 
archy his time. But unlike the 
Agrarians, found only 
moribund customs dating from 
another with little sal- 
vage emulate. the grand 
manner living had ever really 
existed the South, had long 
ago been buried complex and 
irrelevant ritual which trapped, not 
released, the human will. Mording- 
ton, the West Virginia village his 
fiction, evokes associations death 
and for Bishop the microcosm 
the modern 

The key fiction 
found his conception the con- 
flict between human impulse and 
social tradition. When 
acters, like George Cochran the 
Sabine ladies, sacrifice themselves 
upon the sacred altar their tradi- 
tion, they perish from within; 
the other hand, when others, like 
Charlie Marston Cecily Burwell, 
yield impulse, they are isolated 
and lost. Bishop hoped find the 
ceremony that would unite social 
control with individual force. But 
concluded that this ceremony 
ever existed the South oc- 
curred the eighteenth, not 
the nineteenth, century. The popu- 
lar myth held that the Civil War 
was the locus Southern exper- 
ience, and most modern writers 
the South have worked within this 
myth. But for Bishop return 
Gettysburg Shiloh was not 
enough. saw that the Civil War 
was culmination forces generat- 
ing before, and his fiction pic- 
tures South that was sterile and 


decadent long before the Confeder- 
acy existed. The Virginia de- 
scribes dropped its fruit before Mis- 
sissippi bloomed. Independently 
Faulkner, Bishop broke away from 
the nostalgic mood and the “lost- 


corroded values the Old South. 


According Allen Tate, parts 
Many Thousands Gone were 
manuscript early 1928, one 
year before the publication The 
Sound and the Fury and Sartoris. 
Bishop, then, not another the 
many imitators William Faulk- 
ner. While each his stories has 
independent structure, each 
related broadly underlying 
theme—the moral and social dis- 
order Mordington between 1850 
and 1900. Historical chrono- 
logical time less significant than 
general continuum conscious- 
ness which different characters, 
suffering from similar maladies 
caused the oppressive conditions 
Mordington, play their individ- 
ual roles without specific relation 
each other. Images death and 
burial are found all the stories 
(as even their titles but 
the tone coolly objective. 
Each story evokes moods mori- 
bundity, stagnation, and death. 

“The Corpse the House—1852” 
dramatizes Bishop’s awareness 
how passion and individuality have 
been undermined the fossilized 
obligations the Southern code 
honor. George Cochran, reaction- 
ary politician who drinks too much 
private, returns Mordington 
Rose, has been treed the death 
her guardian, Mrs. Doyne. For eight 


manner the Southern 
literary tradition showed the 
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years the lovers have been kept 
apart Rose’s passive obligation 
the old woman and George’s 
dutiful acquiescence. Born under 
George III, Mrs. Doyne embodied 
all the vitality, the earthiness, and 
the rude strength eighteenth- 
century patrician. For her the indi- 
vidual will was everything, the code 
nothing. During her life, George de- 
tested this snuff-dipping relic who, 
mere force will, kept him 
from marrying Rose. Yet secretly 
admired and even envied her care- 
less force. She was, after all, last 
link with the past,” and with her 
death seemed him that virile 


generation came its end. 


ironical that George, who has re- 


tained only the superfical manner- 
isms the Southern tradition, has 


been chosen his political party 
run the platform, “where Vir- 
ginia stood 1787.” contrasts 
Mrs. Doyne with Rose, who filters 
all emotion through the code, and 
senses for the first time that his 
emotionally dead. Her 
hair smells like “dead leaves” and 
during their walk the private 
burying ground Rose says, “It 
would frightfully 
ing rise the Judg- 
ment Day and find nothing but 
strangers around you.” Surrounded 
the ghosts their ancestral 
dead, the Virginian lovers cringe 
from the unfamiliar experiences 
that threaten them from the outside 
world. Moreover, although George 
finds that his love for Rose has dis- 
appeared, knows that will re- 
spond the obligations the 
social code and that they will 
married course. For such he, 
tradition has been destructive 
rather than liberating force. 
“The strains 
the first-person point view 


which told, for the narrator 
could not have possessed all the de- 
tails relates, but the careful con- 
trol the violent denouement 
makes the story perhaps the most 
dramatic one the collection. 
Charlie Ambler, who 
regarded week-willed skulker, 
has been kept from joining the Con- 
federate Army his abnormal 
loyality his mother. During the 
first two years the war cares 
for her devotedly, resigns himself 
her sarcasm, and submits the in- 
dignities the Union soldiers who 
pass back and forth through the 
region. After her death, buries 
her the family plot and drowns 
his sorrows among the gambling 
and drinking set Mordington. 
Returning his farm 
noon finds four Yankees looting 
the place. digging for the family 
plate, they have accidentally dis- 
interred Mrs. Ambler and left her 
body exposed the ground. With 
cold deliberation Charlie seals 
the soldiers the cellar, slaughters 
them one one, thereby 
purges himself his year 
frustration and servitude. Yet the 
violent conclusion the story 
less important the story than 
its irony, for Bishop seems less con- 
cerned with what happened than 
with why happened. Charlie’s 
sense values has been based upon 
idealization the mother-figure, 
and when his sacred image de- 
loosed. his violent act Charlie 
breaks through the code 
with will his own. Yet the 
murder these soldiers, which 
would have been commendable 
upon the battlefield, becomes the 
stigmata his disgrace among 
other Virginians. Both within and 


without the ring tradition 
finds only rejection. 


“Young Death and Desire—1862” 
consists sharp contrasts between 
life and death, day and night, emo- 
tion and tradition. Having exhaust- 
herself futile effort save 
the life dying soldier, Cecily 
Burwell, the daughter Mording- 
ton’s physician, gives herself 
living soldier. Her dilemma that 
Southern woman who power- 
less fight the enemy assist 
the dying, and her hysteria finds 
its release the single act wo- 
manhood which can give her 
least the illusion functioning. 
The war has uprooted the conven- 


“Byron failed her Scott had 
done;” neither love nor war con- 
forms the romanticism her 
books. Since the code gentility 
has provision for delirious 
soldier bleeding death her 
kitchen, Cecily resorts, through 
terror death, act sex that 
involves her own, not the social, 
will. Her lover anonymous 
male beneath her own rank. the 
darkened room she experiences 
pain that least proof that she 
lives. The present moment over- 
comes the past and the future. More 
than any other character the 
bleak galleries Many Thousands 
Gone, Cecily Burwell confirms her 
existence and repudiates her tradi- 
tion, even though she knows that 
the morning there will guilt. 
emptiness, and revulsion: 


She would regret what she had done, 
but not now, now she did not regret 
it. the window she was aware 
faint light; morning was near. But 
still for little while she could hold 
this happiness, hold against the 
very turning the earth that 


turned them toward the sun. They 
were not dead. 


Although “Many 
Gone—1864” the most ambitious 
story Bishop’s book and its sub- 
ject—the spoilation Mordington 
the Yankees—is the dramatic 
center the stories, lacks the 
structural tightness the others. 
Twenty-odd shifting scenes and 
many characters prevent clear focus 
upon Mordington’s day humilia- 
tion. While has some value 
torical event, “Many Thousands 
Gone” nevertheless too much 
potpourri consisting indetermin- 
ate fragments merit much atten- 
tion art. Its relation the pre- 
ceding stories is, however, clear. 
Having weighed the imperfections 
and limitations the Virginia 
tradition, Bishop now destroys 
utterly shows Mordington 
helpless and vanquished 
hated Yankees. Colonel Strother, 
born Virginian, the Union com- 
mander whose sardonic contempt 
doubtless echoes Bishop’s own: 
“They are all alike—shiftless and 
think, God, was born one!” 
The rape Mordington symbolizes 
the ultimate desecration 
South both country and culture 
and ends forever its claim moral 
and political superiority. The vic- 
tors, rapacious, uncouth, 
sual, embody the powerful but 
amoral forces the America-to-be. 
Mordington, unable resist, goes 
under. And the greatest irony 
that only Negro servant, 
castrating the soldier who seduced 
his wife, makes 
gesture resistance retaliation. 
The slave destroys his liberator. 


The last story, “If only—1867- 
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1900,” the high point Bishop’s 
fiction and deserves more detailed 
discussion. The central characters 
inherit from the Virginia past only 
memory the de- 
funct grand tradition and the neces- 
sity for believing still exists. The 
fatherless Sabine ladies, Lou and 
Ellen, naively believe that had the 
South won the war, life would have 
been different. But since the Con- 
federacy has failed them, they will 
build illusion the grand style 
which will compare favorably with 
that The nar- 
rative level the story decep- 
tively simple. era unde- 
pendable servants, they discover 
their kitchen Bones, black 
Chesterfield with undiscoverable 

ast, who attaches himself without 
invitation their household 
chef, butler, housekeeper, and 
gardener. Through the threadbare 
elegance the Reconstruction per- 
iod, only Bones seems able pre- 
serve the aristocratic proprieties 
the prewar Virginia tradition. All 
the savors the old South revive 
their kitchen, Victorian bric-a- 
brac removed make way for 
“discomfort that was almost 


colonial,” and was, the ladies 


say, “as though the war had never 


been fought.” The sound man 


the big house night, trying 
locks and sliding bolts, provides the 
ladies with sense security, but 
their security gives way terror 
when Lou discovers Bones naked 
her bathroom. Although 
dismissed, soon returns and re- 
establishes himself without their 
consent, and the ladies permit him 
stay. After all, they dare not 
publicize their anxiety Mording- 
ton for fear scandal; moreover, 
only Bones can provide them with 
their prewar comforts. “With him 


they lived terror, but tradition. 
Their digestions were destroyed, 
their nerves frayed, but their pride 
sustained.” Bones seems in- 
sane, but except for his single offen- 
sive defection, remains quiet and 
good-humored. The story has 
conclusion, for the ladies live with 
Bones until the end their lives. 
Ironically, the Negro has inadvert- 
ently enslaved them their social 
weakness. 

Beyond this literal reading the 
story there are some ambiguous and 
suggestive meanings. can never 
certain, for example, that Lou 
actually saw Bones her bath- 
room. She susceptible occasion- 
hallucinations, and Ellen must 
insist, sure you saw him?” 
and her reply evasive, saw 
everything. even saw the threads 
the carpet. was clear.” Her 
father dead, her brother was 
killed the war, and George Hite, 
her aging lover the chivalric 
tradition, never presses her “hard 
and male possession.” The white 
men about her are either ghosts 
relics the past; none them 
have had any relation her 
males. Lou pursued phantoms, 
among which are the great Lee, “his 
eyes not her but fixed afar the 
very ecstasy battle. She saw 
him. with drawn sword, naked 
steel; did not see her, but she 
saw that his eyes were pale and the 
lashes frozen.” contrast the 
dead, there the living—Bones. 
Whether she saw whether she 
but wished see him naked 
male, Bishop does not explicitly say. 
there Freudian implication 
his story that gives another 
dimension. Not only does Bones, 
elusive spectre from the past 
and shadow without future, 
confront the ladies with the com- 
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plex social problem the Negro, 
but also terrifies them with the 
implications sexuality itself. 

“If Only” story which 
set the subjunctive mood. 
Bishop presents credible drama 
which the domestic comedy en- 
dowed with overtones horror 
without recourse flood vio- 
lence. (These Sabine women, after 
all, undergo fate far worse than 
rape.) Since the story has 
termination, the 
ance between Bones and the ladies 
continues, implication, until the 
present century. symbolic stories 
the post-war South 
for Emily” and “If only” deserve 
high places, but Bishop, unlike 
Faulkner, resolved his action with- 
out recourse melodrama 
shock. posing ambiguity 
and relying upon plausible 
situation, Bishop worked within the 
realistic tradition James rather 
than the romantic tradition Poe. 
Moveover, concluded Many 
Thousands Gone with the theme 
that initiated it—the plight those 
who are encumbered defunct 
ritual and manner life that re- 
presses emotion and 
dividuality. The Sabine ladies feel 
that the loss the war caused their 
peculiar troubles; they know no- 
thing George Cochran’s emo- 
tional strangulation long before it. 


Ill 
Despite iis uneven style and its 
superabundance undeveloped 
characters, Bishop's only novel, 


Act Darkness, impressive for 
its treatment the ramifications 
evil, its insights into the agony 
adolescence, and its continued ex- 
ploration the Southern tradition. 
can little doubt that re- 
lying upon his own recollections 


boyhood the South, Bishop was 
too close his subject achieve 
the detachment that characterized 
his stories. clear, further, that 
trying manage the larger bulk 
the novel was involved with 
process hazardous lyric poet 
attempting epic. But within the 
novel can seen his evolution 
novelist: the narcissistic im- 
pressionism the early chapters 
gives way gradually more literal 
prose and more objective charac- 
terization. 

Mordington here unchanged, 
although little older. The brittle 
outlines the prewar South still 
remain, and local poet has 
curately summarized the emotional 
climate his lines: “The land 
where dreams are dying/ And the 
heart’s not yet The most 
enduring legacy from the past has 
been pride, which still separates 
class from class and person from 
person. Virginia Crannock, who in- 
herits the cultivated tradition 
the older gentry, lives vicariously 
upon Shelley and the Greek poets; 
Charle Martson, degenerate aristo- 
crat, relieves his boredom vio- 
lence and his self-hatred brutal- 
ity; Judge Marston, once promis- 
ing statesman, fritters away his life 
vain effort solve the riddle 
the West Virginia debt; Aunt Maria 
passes and out the novel 
route the Virgina Springs, visited 
the off-season order avoid 
contacts with “foreigners.” Within 
this intimate circle John, the 
rator, must confront his 
adolescent loneliness and must 
fabricate his own patchwork 
values. 

John’s evolution from innocence 
experience forms the plot the 
novel. Virginia Crannock, the 
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and cloistered virtue, raped 
Charlie Marston, the embodiment 
anarchic force. John, painfully 
hat caught between his loyalty for both 
ulk them, discovers that the assault 
was not the result sexual passion 
but rather the outburst Charlie’s 
perverse hatred. The flower 
im- aman whose worse quality his in- 
ters ability find constructive outlet 
eral for his physical energy. But during 
arises: how much did Virginia resist 
and how much did she encourage 
this perverse violation? John learns, 
still however, that evil exists and that 
invariably dominates. one thing 


the hold him there. the final scene 
nost the novel, boards the train 
has that will take him college 
Princeton and turns his back upon 
rom the South forever. Isolation lies 
ahead, but better this involvement 


with one’s own individuality than 
with destructive tradition: 


The train was rumbling toward 
alien land. There should alone. 


Max Patrick and Robert Wooster 


utal- 
lle Stallman, “John Peale Bishop: 
Joseph Frank, “Force and Form: 
*Patrick and Stallman, 62. 
own South and Tradition,” The 
must 


| 
Collected Essays John Peale Bishop 


much know, but also that, when 
looked it, day, returning from 
the east, would have filled with 
light. 


Act Darkness ends where Bis- 
hops’ own personal involvement 
with the South ended. novel 
reflects, like his short stories, the 
conflict between tradition and im- 
pulse. Charlie Marston, who denied 
his tradition, destroyed Virginia 
Crannock because she represented 
ginia may have really acquiesced 
her destruction. John, course, 
never finds out what really hap- 
pened, but learns something 
the complex ramifications human 
evil. Bishop explored the myth 
the south and found one conclu- 
sion inescapable: the burden 
twentieth-century existence was too 
great rest upon the frail skeleton 
bygone “amiable manner.” 
return the past would yield only 
the burial rites civilization 
long dead. 


Washington and Lee University 


ibid., 479. 

Charles which until recent times 
regarded itself Virginian, not 
West Virginian, town. Significantly, 
the place where the Civil War began, 
since John brown was executed there 
1859. 

Daniel Lucas’ Land Where 
Were Dreaming,” one the more 
“unreconstructed” and nostalgic 
Southerm poems the 
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IMAGE AND IDEA THE 
POETRY STEVENS 


MILDRED HARTSOCK 


Growing critical interest the 
poetry Wallace Stevens brings 
into focus certain tasks which still 
need done before the poet can 
rescued from the anomalous sta- 
tus one much praised but little 
read. have been two barriers 
between readers and the poems 
Stevens. One has been the fairly 
common critical view that Stevens 
“escape” poet: poet ele- 
gance and attractive sensuousness 
but decidedly not the main 
thought and feeling. Black- 
mur, Northrup Frye, and Robert 
Pack have shown the superficiality 
this second barrier has 
been the difficulty inherent the 
itself. This difficulty, how- 
ever, is, the best Stevens, 
greater and less than that found 
any poet whose work care- 
fully wrought union thought and 
means poetry: imagery, symbol, 
and economy structure. 

Full response the poetry 
Stevens must surely involve un- 
derstanding recurrent images 
and symbols; and comment upon 
them has already been 
William Van O’Connor, Blackmur, 
Frye, Pack, and All have 
classified certain basic symbols used 
Stevens. The purpose this 
paper extend their study 
ollering more nearly complete 
explication the recurrent imag- 


ery and its relationship 
poet’s beliefs. 

For Stevens, the real 
dichotomy: (1) the inner world 
the mind and the poetic 
ation; (2) the external world 
whose beauty responds but 
whose impersonality his 
ness makes him feel alien.* 
deepest purpose the poet, how- 
ever, show that, though 
real, this dichotomy is, fact, 
not real. Man part the 
cess nature: his imagination 
present peak the evolution 
nature: is, itself, creative force 
which every turn adds creative 
change: 


ever the search for tranquil 
lief should end, 

The future might stop emerging out 
the past, 

Out what full us; yet the 
search 

And the future emerging out 
seem one.* 


Chaos,” says: 
The squirming facts the 
squamous mind.° 
There is, for Stevens, 
able finality: the real nature, 
with creative man its 
forward thrust, forever 
forever making new forms and new 
meanings: 
The spirit comes from the 
the 
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Whose blunt laws make affecta- 
tation mind, 


The mannerism nature caught 
glass 

And there become spirit’s 
ism 

glass aswarm with things going 


The nature reality the theme 
the poems. And find images 
that represent every aspect the 
real. First, however, before reality 
can approached, before even 
created the mind, man has 
strip away from his view all 
best,” says Stevens, earth 
best, Bare, Much has 
been said the sensuousness and 
exotic quality the early verse; 
yet even Harmonium, images 
winter abound. Stevens decided 
early that one must rid easy 
comforts. One must see with the 
mind winter; and what one 
the impersonal, person-destroy- 
ing, endless process nature about 
which man can know nothing. One 
must see “nothing that 
there, and the nothing that 
project one’s own need into some 
assuaging doctrine. But, having 
fronted bareness, the poet 
position find the something that 
there: the power the imagin- 
ation creative. The fictive 
becomes valid after the “winter” 
has been faced. For this necessary 
confrontation the “bare” fact 
Stevens has variety images: 
snow, ice, hemlock, nudity, noth- 
ingness, the crow, Sweden, North. 
“Like Decorations Nigger 
Cemetery,” asks: 


Can all men, together, avenge 


One the leaves that have fallen 
autumn? 

But the wise man avenges build- 
ing his city 


There are many uses snow, ice, 
and evergreen trees connote the 
honest experiencing things 
they are. “Sweden” and “Swedish” 
have the same overtones mean- 
ing, does any reference the 
North northern countries. 
meaning perhaps best seen 
“Farewell Florida” from /deas 
Stevens saying farewell 
primacy the life the senses 
(South, Florida) his 
eyes the leafless North, 
free again, return the violent 

The “mind winter” cuts away 
false comforts. Stevens rejects un- 
equivocally the solaces organized 
religion. His view fully stated 
the early poem “Sunday Morning” 
and either restated implied 
each subsequent volume. Any body 
doctrine, however elastically in- 
terpreted, rests upon assumption 
that some final revelation has been 
made. Stevens, like Whitman, sees 
religions imaginative myths em- 
bodying man’s quest for 
truth and known end that will en- 
able man transcend nature and 
death. Unlike Whitman, Stevens 
believes that these comforting 
myths dangerously obscure those 
partial truths which are all man 
can know: they keep him from see- 
ing things they are: 

There not any haunt prophecy 

Nor any old chimera the grave, 

Neither the golden underground 

nor isle 
Melodious, where spirits gat them 
home, 

Nor visionary South, nor cloudy 

palm 


Remote hill, that has 
endured 


“Connoisseur Chaos,” re- 
fers time bishops’ books 
Resolved the world. cannot 
Comedian the Letter C,” the 
phrase 
scribes the failure religion 
Crispin’s Heav- 
“icy The bishops 
and rabbis, comments Stevens iron- 
ically, are happy men who can dis- 
tinguish frost and 
questions Cotton Mather, exemplar 
the men religion who are sure 
their answers: 


Look down, Cotton Mather, from 
the blank. 

Was heaven where you thought? 

must where you think is, 
the light 


religion are always ironical. Canon 
that 
ness was 
poet has expectation 
nature; and, like other forms, 
will perish: 
His grief that his mother should 
feed him, 
himself and what saw. 
that distant chamber bearded 
queen, wicked her dead 


both early and late poems cer- 
tain images carry the message 
man’s mortality: crickets, insects, 
hair, coiffures, curls. Hair, seen 
mark woman’s perishable 
beauty, and elaborate 
come symbols with cutting irony: 


You know the mountainous coiffures 
Bath. 


Alas! Have all the barbers lived 
vain 

That not one curl nature has sur- 


Crickets suggest man’s alliance with 
the insect that dies after short 
vociferation: 


For me, the firefly’s quick, electric 
stroke 

Ticks tediously the time one 
more year. 

And you? Remember how the crick- 
ets came 

Out their mother grass, like little 
kin, 

the pale nights, when your first 
imagery 

Found inklings your bond all 
that 


again, late poem, the 
sits his room 


Both late and alone, 
crickets’ chords, 
Babbling, each one, the 


its 


take clear-eyed look the 
mortality man, Stevens thinks, 
and the delusion false com- 
forts see the “nothing” that 
there. What, then, the something 
that there? And how may 
known? 

The reality which 
the reality nature and the 
ination man. Stevens does not 
toy with philosophic idealism. Em- 
erson’s “noble doubt” the real- 
ness the objective world does not 
Comedian the Letter con- 
ceives his voyage fluctuating 
between sun and Here the 
reader introduced the major 
symbols Stevens’ apparent dich- 
otomy: the sun the force ex- 
ternal nature; the moon is_ the 
power man’s imagination. ‘They 
are inextricably linked parts 
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the same process. Men are men 
sun: 


Sad men made angels the sun, 
and 

The moon they made their own 
attendant ghosts, 

Which led them back angels after 
death. 

Let this clear that are men 
sun 

And men day and never paint- 
night 

Men that repeat antiquest sounds 
air 


“The Man With the Blue Guitar” 
makes clear Stevens’ belief that the 


cannot function di- 
vorced from external reality: 


the sun that shares our works. 
The moon shares nothing. sea. 


When shall come say the sun, 


The sun longer shares our works 
And the earth alive with creeping 


men, 

never quite 
warm? 

And shall then stand the sun, 
now 


stand the moon, and call 
The immaculate, the merciful good, 


Detached from us, from things 
they are? 
Not part the sun? stand 


Remote and call merciful? 
The strings are cold the blue 


Other symbols, addition 
the sun, convey the external aspect 
reality: the aspect known 
man through his senses. The early 
poems are filled with images (per- 
sonae) summer and hot lands: 
pears, plums, apricots, golden 
gourds, parakeets, toucans, parrots, 


live moss, 
ners fruits and flowers and exotic 
birds. Tropical countries consist- 
ently represent physical man, the 
life the senses, commitment 
the “sun” side experience: Cuba, 
Spain, Guatemala, the Carolinas 
(in “The Comedian the Letter 
C,” balance struck between North 
and South) Africa, Egypt, southern 
Italy, the Keys, 
Florida. the same token, south- 
ern men are those who live their 
senses: Fernando, Ramon, Hidal- 
gos, men sombreros. 

The sun, however, 
enough without the moon. 
“Farewell Stevens 
volvement the physical beauty 
his world: 


The moon the mast-head and 
the past dead. 

Her mind will never speak 
again. 

free. High above the mast the 
moon 


Stevens was not really rejecting the 
world sense: the “honey” 
the physical savouring experi- 
ence was always precious him. 
means that necessary for 
the data the senses trans- 
formed into the data the imag- 


ination. His claim free” 
clarified “The Latest Freed 
Man”: 


was how the sun came shining 
into his room: 

.... was how his freedom came. 

was being without description, 
being ox. 

was the importance the trees 
outdoors, 

The freshness the oak-leaves, 
the way they looked. 


was everything being more real, 
himself 
the center reality, seeing 


Real freedom comes when man 
knows that part nature 
but knows, too, that the seeing 
part. man sun and moon. 
are men sun, but 
gazing the rounded 

The common images 
Stevens for the poetic act the 
imagination are well known and 
need only mentioned. Moon, 
moonlight, the color blue tur- 
quoise, musical instruments (gui- 
tars, clouds, air, pigeons— 
these are Stevens’ usual symbols for 
the imagination plays over 
reality and creates its own new 
realities. 


The man replied, “Things they 
are 
Are changed upon the blue guitar. 


has been sufficiently pointed out, 
already, that Stevens tried show 
the centrality the poetic imagin- 
ation. the imagination which 
twines the ivy the rock. The 
“rock,” for the poet, habita- 
tion the whole”; the starting 
point the human and the 
‘Yo this whole the poet adds his 
poems: 


The pearled chaplet spring, 

The magnum wreath summer, 
time’s autumn snood, 

Its copy the sun, these cover the 

These leaves are the poem, the icon, 
and the 

this plenty, the poem makes 
meanings the rock, 

such mixed motion and such 
imagery 

‘That its barrenness becomes thous- 
and things 

And exists more.** 


The rock, the slate,” can 


never wholly known; 
imagination makes meanings 
which, turn, become part the 
evolving, changing reality the 
ultimate Whole. Man Imagining 
not, then, the cricket perishing 
the grass; the guitarist stand- 
ing his terraces his balconies 
(elevated vantage points the 
imagining mind) changing “things 
they Terms for the poet 
himself are musician (man with the 
blue guitar), oboe-player, “large 
red man,” “rabbit,” “major man,” 
sleight-of-hand man, valet, comed- 
ian. People gather 
“large red man” reading: 


Poesies, poesies, the 
acters, the vatic lines, 

Which those ears and 
thin, those spended hearts, 

Took color, took shape and 
the size things they are 
And the feeling for them, 

which was what they had 


Ghosts,” the poet, seen the sym- 
bol the rabbit, becomes 


Self that fills the four corners 
night. 

The red cat [the cat always 
symbol the raw nature 

external man] hides away the 
fur-light 

And there you are humped high, 
humped up. 

You are humped higher and higher, 
black stone— 

You sit with your head like 
ing space 

And the little green cat bug 
the 


This stature the poet’s revenge 
upon his mortality. longer 
“auditor insects” (as Crispin had 
been), has created 
machia.” Giants and mountains, 
throughout the poems, are used 


large 
tonic 
noun 
often 
poet: 
Steve 
whicl 
the 
worlc 


man, 

the 
ens 
‘ne 
light 
ever, 


symbolize both the poet and the 
largeness the poet’s vision. Stev- 
ens’ giant-concept suggests the Pla- 


tonic 


but here the idea 


man’s and not remote some 


noumenal world. The “giant,” 


most 


the myth made the 


poet: the abstraction which 


Stevens calls the 


The valet (man feeling his 


his place seems be- 


comes, through the use his imag- 


the The poet 


the clown, symbol certain joy- 
irony his mastery his 


held the world upon his nose 


His robes and symbols, ai-yi-yi— 


the 


When Stevens refers ordinary 
man, living somewhere below the 
plane imagination, often uses 
the term “burgher” “fat Jocun- 


Persistent the poems the im- 


diamonds and glass. Rob- 


Pack says that the symbols 
ens uses describe the abstraction 
‘nothingness’ are: glass, air, ice, 
would appear, how- 
that “glass,” “light,” and “dia- 
are used describe what 


happens reality when refract- 


The central man, the human globe, 
responsive 

mirror with voice, the man 
glass, 

Who million diamonds sums 


And again, 


The glass man, cold and numbered, 
dewily cried, 


art not August unless make 
thee 


these contexts the glass man 
the poet shining 
upon reality. When death comes, 
like the breaking glass, 


But the images, disembodied, 
not broken. 

They have, they 
glittering crown, 

Sound-soothing 


are 
may have, their 


passage cited again 
relevant here: 


The mannerism nature caught 
glass 

And there become spirit’s 
ism, 

glass aswarm with things going 
far they can. 


many poems, diamonds and 
prisms and glasses clearly symbolize 
the mind the poet displays 
the multifarious facets 
Two words often used 
describe the sudden diamond- 
scintillation the poet’s insight 
are “panache” and 
this picturing man” 


like 


his gold horse striding, 


conjured beast, 
its 


Symbols and images convey not 
only external (natural) and internal 
(imagined) reality, but 
process which basic Stevens’ 
philosophy. Things, for Stevens, 
are never static: 


Reality the beginning not the 
end. 
Omega refreshed every 


All that is—nature, man, the 
the end which (if there 


in q 
ose 
ind 
em, 
the 
rary: 
had 
ains, 


end) cannot known. The sym- 
bols for the process are: the color 
green; the color red (though “red” 
times seems more specifically 
refer the brute force nature) 
the wheel; the lion; and the cock. 

There are literally hundreds 
occurrences “green” the 
poems. “The Candle Saint,” 
clear that “green” represents 
that principle growth which out- 
lasts everything else: 


Green the night, green kindled 
and apparelled. 

she that walks among astrono- 
mers. 


She strides above the rabbit and 
the cat, 
Like noble figure, out the sky, 


Moving among the sleepers, the 
men, 

Those that lie chanting green the 


late poem, when Stevens was 
much aware the inevitability 
death, wrote: 


The brown the bottom red 
The orange far down yellow, 
Are falsifications from 


mirror, without heat, 


constant secondariness, 
turning down toward finality— 


Except that green plant 


The “wheel” represent the 
times, when the poet wishes 
other poem, says: 

Around the sun. The wheel survives 

the 


“cock” appears poem af- 
ter poem™ the symbol the end- 
less cycle nature’s awakenings. 


cock said universal: actual- 
the personal which become; 
the universal virtue its dis. 
tinctive role the 
ticulat life perishes; but Life goes 
on: 


Above the forest the parakeets, 

parakeet parakeets prevails, 

pip life amid mort 


Panache upon panche, his tails 
loy 

Upward and outward, 
vented forms, 

His tip drop water full 
storms. 


munches dry shell while 


exerts 

His will, yet never ceases, perfect 
cock, 


Here the cock abstraction, 
personification the Will things 
birth, new forms, new experience, 
and new understanding. short, 
the cock Stevens’ symbol for 
evolutionary change. And from 
particularized point view the 
cock the poet, for the poet 
always the point the new 
discovery, the new insight. The 
blade grass dies, the cart-wheel 
lies broken, and the poet perishes; 
but the green grows, the wheel 
turns, and the cock crows. 

The villain Stevens’ world 
whatever antithetical the pro- 
cess: arrested reality; static view 
experience; dead ideas that 
nore the “squirming Sta 
tues, sculpture, museums, 
bronze are the recurrent symbols 
for such “An Ordin- 
ary Evening New the 


poet says: 


lar 


Slei 


not know what real and 
what not. 

say the moon, haunted 
the man 

bronze whose mind was made 
and who, therefore, died. 

are not men bronze and 
are not 


Sleight-of-hand Man,” “the life that 
fluent the wintriest 
The symbols “bronze” and “statue” 
are both used ironically “Dance 
the Macabre Mice:” 


the base the statue, 
round and 

horse covered with mice... 


Whoever founded 
state that was free, the dead 
winter, from mice? 

What beautiful tableau tinted and 
towering, 

The arm bronze outstretched 
against all 


rigidity sculpture similar- 
represents what counter 
fluid change: 


One walks easily 

The unpainted shore, accepts the 
world 

anything but 


Museums, too, symbolize the static: 


Shall grapple with destroyers 

the muscular poses the mus- 

But destroyers avoid the mus- 


the last couplet “New Eng- 
land Stevens describes 
perfection nature suddenly dis- 
rupted Chanticleer: 


fruit perfect atmos- 
phere. 


There something, always, which 
eludes attempts put reality into 
final form. 

Reason not tool that can de- 
fine reality. the imagination 
which most nearly grasps the mean- 
ings that “swarm” about man. 
Stevens almost always uses the word 
“reason” pejorative sense. 
“Crude Foyer” expresses his aware- 
ness the limitations reason: 


Thought false happiness: the idea 
That merely thinking one can, 
may, penetrate, not may, 

But can, that one sure able— 


That there lies the end 
thought 

the mind. 


“Foyer” and “portal” are sev- 
eral times represent the tenta- 
tive, “introductory” 
man’s experiencing reality. The 
mysterious element all exper- 
ience symbolized, again and 
again, letters the alphabet: 
“beta and Gamma g;” “X, the 
mighty thought; the per- 
master;” “dominant X;” “Projec- 
cannot penetrate certain opaque- 
ness that yields more readily im- 
agination and feeling: 


They will get straight one day 
the Sorbonne. 

shall return twilight from the 
lecture 

Pleased that the irrational 
tional. 


There are many poems that imply 
contempt for logic-choppers: pro- 
fessors, pedagogues, 
Herr Doktors, gloomy 
grammarians, “aquiline pendants,” 
wearers “square “Rea- 
son’s click-clack” cannot carry far. 
Yet care must taken: Stevens 
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not contemptuous mind; 
merely insists upon its limitations. 
Yvor Winters, while praising cer- 
tain early poems, calls Stevens 
hedonist and “romantic” com- 
mitted “System Thoughtless- 
Winters attributes the tap- 
ering off the poet’s talent 
“ennui” that derives from cul- 
tivation the emotions end 
poems (like “Sunday 
which might seem justify calling 
Stevens hedonist. But they are 
small number when compared 
with the many poems which make 
clear that the ultimate value for the 
poet was not emotion for its own 
sake, but all experience for the 
imagination’s sake. Farewell 
Florida” and Comedian 
the Letter Stevens renounces, 
with pang, the cultivation the 
senses and feelings for themselves 
alone. leaves the “South” and 
returns “to the violent 
often, thereafter, tempted 
submerge himself sensation and 
gorgeous decides, how- 
ever, that his task not merely 
feel but make sense what 
feels: feeling, well idea and 
every form experience, becomes 
datum for the creative imagina- 
says: 
Among the dogs and dung 
One would continue contend 
with one’s 


Such long poems “Idea Order 
Key West,” “Notes 
Supreme Fiction,” and “An Ordin- 
ary Evening New Haven” give 
the fullest development Stevens’ 
conviction that the ultimate value 
the “idea” things—the imagin- 
ative creation meanings. 


would appear that the 
ness some Stevens’ later poetry 
comes, not from the “ennui” 
hedonism, but from too-flat 
sistence upon his obsessive belief 
the imaginative 
ence that fails, often, objectify 
itself concrete imagery. 

Stevens does not wallow 
mystique the sub-rational. Hu- 
manistic and pragmatic, holds 
suspect whatever doctrinaire 
“metaphysical hints” that 
every datum experience: 


And out what one sees and hears 
and out 

what one feels, who could have 
thought make 


many selves, many sensuous 


worlds, 

the air, the mid-day air, was 
swarming 

With the metaphysical changes that 
occur 

Merely living and where 


The word “metaphysical,” here, has 
theological import. Stevens uses 
the term describe his sense the 
sense the manifold 
meaning the processes nature. 
commonly uses the word “nig- 
ger” (with unpleasant connota- 
tion) characterize the dark cur- 
rents undefinable meaning that 
always just escapes man. 


nigger fragment, mystique 
For the spirit left helpless the 


Again, “Prelude Objects,” the 
phrase “nigger mystics” occurs with 
the same Reason cannot 
plumb this imagina- 
tion can only report it. meta- 
physical hints come 


fir 


experience; they also come from the 
past. Stevens often represents the 
past the symbol the volcano— 
apparently extinct, but breathing 
fire still, Postcard from the 
Volcano:” 


Children picking our bones 

Will never know that these were 
once 

And least will guess that with our 
bones 

left much more, left what still 

look things, left what felt 


And what said became 


Still weaving budded aureoles, 

Will speak our speech 
know, 


Will say the mansion that 
seems 

that lived there left behind 

spirit storming blank walls 


the poet (Man Imagining) 
link the continuity exper- 
ience. Stevens mentions his own 
ancestor, the Dutch John Zeller, 
several times and makes frequent 
references These allu- 
sions, too, bespeak his sense the 
inter-relatedness things, the con- 
tinuity nature’s processes, and 
the mystery felt all. 

Robert Pack’s belief that Stevens 
took the comic rather 
tragic view life clearly right. 
Substantially, the poet’s philosophy 
optimistic. One must take cogni- 
zance, however, the melancholy 
which permeates the poems from 
first last and which marked 
the irony the fundamental op- 
timism. conflict with 
the individual man’s realization 


that may participate for only 
short time the endless unrolling 
things they will be. Neverthe- 
less, Stevens pins his faith the 
changing processes nature 
which man himself creative, 
contributing part. somber late 
poem, “Madame Fleurie,” 
vens grieves “that his mother [na- 
should feed him, 
and what saw;” and 
Plain Sense man’s ex- 
perience looks him like effort 
that “has failed, repetition Ina 
repetitiousness men and 
Yet also these late poems 
The Rock that the poet expresses 
his final faith the 
power the imagination make 
“meanings the rock” and thereby 
process “things going far 
they 

Stevens, would seem, never rids 
himself the felt dichotomy 
outer-world and inner-man. Man 
has consciousness; can contem- 
plate his own extinction, can 
suffer from the limitations rea- 
son. These facts make the poet 
feel alien the universe: hence the 
melancholy and the deep concern 
with the problem. Philosophically, 
however, Stevens does resolve the 
dichotomy his intellectual, not 
his emotional, satisfaction. That 
resolution, this paper has at- 
tempted show, his conclusion 
that man not really alien na- 
ture but part it; that man the 
imagining, consciously creative 
ment which alone can make mean- 
ings that become, turn, com- 
ponents reality. Man Imagining 
has, then, god-like capability: 
can add his “flick” “what was 
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ADAMS, HENRY 


Koretz, Gene H., Con- 
fessions and The 
Henry Adams,” Comparative Litera- 
ture, 12:193-206, Summer, 1960. 


Adams aimed the combination 
style, narrative, and didacticism 
found the Confessions. Like Augus- 
tine, selected those his experi- 
ences which had historical 
sophical, not merely personal signifi- 
cance, and worked from the specific ex- 
periences related the early part 
The Education the theoretical ex- 
position the later part. (F.C.T.) 


AMERICAN LITERATURE 


Ashida, Margaret E., “Frogs and 
Frozen Zen,” Prairie Schooner, 34- 
199-206, Fall, 1960. 

The “Beats,” led Jack Kerouac, 

have adapted Zen Buddhism their 

own needs but pretend that their adap- 
tation identical with the source. 

Actually, Zen’s emphasis 

knowledge and self-control and action 


(D.E.W.) 


Carpenter, Frederic I., “Fiction and 
the American College,” American 
Quarterly, 12:443-56, Winter, 1960. 


Commentators have 
there are first-rate fictions describ- 
ing American college life; one reason 
may that novelist has succeeded 
describing college students’s ma- 
turation from the inside, describing 
his groping uncertainties 
point vew, the best novels about 
adolescents have been written from the 
adolescent’s point view. (W.G.F.) 


Clarke, John Henrik, “Transition 
the American Negro Short Story,” 
Phylon, 21:360-6, Fourth Quarter, 
1960. 


CURRENT BIBLIOGRAPHY 


During the Negro the 
the 1920’s Negro short story writers 
did not compete with whites but were 
encouraged “exotics,” but after the 
emergence Richard Wright “Negro 
writers had stand fall the 
same standards and judgments used 
evaluate” other writers. (W.G.F.) 


Fenton, Charles, Note American 
Western Humanities 
Review, 14:323-9, Summer, 1960. 


Expatriation generally associated 
with the 1920’s, but even the period 
between the Civil War and 1914 Amer- 
ican writers and artists continued the 
tradition expatriation that 
gun the eighteenth century—a tradi- 
tion involving doubt, guilt, conflict, 
and creative development. (M.H.) 


Fenton, Charles A., “The Foundation 


the American Academy Arts 
and letters 1904,” Texas Studies 
Literature and Language, 
91, Winter, 1961. 


The time that the National Institute 
Arts and Letters decided 


creation the more highly selective 
American Academy was “the single 


moment American literary history 
when for instant creative arts were 


perfect harmony with the national 
culture and its various monopolies” 
and created Literary Trust match 


the Steel Trust.” (W.G.F.) 


Glicksberg, Charles I., “Sex Con- 
temporary Colorado 
Quarterly, 60:277-87, Winter, 1961. 


analysis which distinguishes be- 
tween “Beat” and “Hip” literature, 
Glicksberg discusses Norman Mailer, 
the “prophet” “Hip,” writer 
important literary potential 


evangelical (J.N.P.) 


whose 
“energy that should into the mak- 
ing his books dissipated 
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«Cl 


rado 


ture, 


hose 


Heilman, Robert B., “The Western 
Theme: Exploiters and Explorers,” 
Northwest 
Winter, 1960. 

review John Williams’s 

Butcher’s Crossing, Heilman’s essay ex- 

plores the problem the American 

West the material (R.K.) 


Isaacs, Harold R., Writers and 
Their African Ancestors,” Phylon, 
21:243-65, 317-36. Third and Fourth 
Quarters, 1960. 


Through the works 
Hughes, Richard Wright, Ralph 
son, James Baldwin, 
Hansberry, representative overlap- 
ping but distinctive literary 
tical generations, one may trace the 
fluctuations the meaning that Africa 
and their African heritage has had for 
American Negro writers 
“Renaissance” the until now. 
(W.G.F.) 


Kern, Jean B., “American Satire, the 
Elusive Muse,” Western Humanities 
Review, 14:201-8, Spring, 1960. 

“Until the American author certain 

himself and certain what wants 

his age be, not likely express 

himself satire.” (M.H.) 


O’Connor, William van, Writer 
and the University,” Texas Quarter- 
ly, 3:51-63, Summer, 1960. 

Forced onto campuses for economic 

reasons welcomed 

there, the writer 
harmed his academic associations. 

“The university now one the 

creators cutlure well the cus- 

todian it.” (M.H.) 


Spencer, Benjamin T., “Nationality 
During the 
1912),” American Literature, 32:434- 
45, January, 1961. 

During the “interregnum” when there 

was “gulf between American experi- 

ence and the gentility that served 
publication,” 
entalists, 


sought anew “for mode that would 
best comprehend and their distinctive 
cutlure and (W.G.F.) 


ARDEN, JOHN 


Arden, John, “Delusions Grandeur,” 
Twentieth Century, 169:200-6, Feb- 
ruary, 1961. 


stage production offers 
wright more satisfaction than does 
production. (R.K.) 


AUDEN, WYSTAN HUGH 


Replogle, Justin, “Social Philosophy 
Auden’s Early Poetry,” Criticism, 2:351- 
61, Fall, 1960. 

one has clearly recognized 
period during which Auden’s beliefs, 
reflecting Freud and Lawrence, were 
anti-Marxian.” About 1933 the “phil- 
osophic principles guiding his poetry 
change from those his psychological 
sources those the Marxists. 
Then toward the end the decade re- 
ligious thought begins appear.” 


Ricks, Christopher, Where Are You 
Going’: Auden and Christina 
Rossetti,” Notes and Queries, 205: 
472, December, 1960. 


Auden’s poem has structural similari- 
ities Miss Rossetti’s Mundi.” 


Scott, Nathan A., Jr., “The Poetry 
Auden,” London Magazine, 8:44-63, 
January, 1961. 


The greatness Auden’s poetry seen 
New Year Letter, lies not only his 
extraordinary technical virtuosity but 
the toughness mind “whose way 
arriving traditional religious 
faith has been one that has led through 
all the disarray and confusion the 
time.” (M.H.M.) 


BECKETT, SAMUEL 

Friedman, Melvin J., “The Novels 
Samuel Beckett: Amalgam 
Joyce and Proust,” Comparative Lit- 
terature, 12:47-58, Winter, 1960, 
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Beckett’s novels have 
directions implied his essay Joyce 
and his monograph Proust. His 
point-of-view characters have the sense 
time and the impulse for self-identi- 
Beckett drew the concentration his 
characters upon “things” their 
habit cataloging them. (F.C.T.) 


BELLOW, SAUL 


Elsie, Ritual Romance 
Again: Henderson the Rain King,” 
Humanities Review, 14: 
223-4, Spring, 1960. 

There are number parallels be- 

tween Jessie Weston’s From Ritual 

Romance and Saul Bellow’s Hender- 

son the Rain King. (M.H.) 


BENN, GOTTEFRIED 


Seidler, Ingo, “Statische Montage: Zur 
poetischen Technik 
Gottfried Monatshefte, 52: 
December, 1960. 


The poetry Benn’s postwar period 
especially contains characteristics 
everyday prose: dialect words, syntactic 
graps, and conventional adverbial ex- 
pressions. Benn’s most striking char- 
acteristic his avoidance verbs. 
applying montage the prosaic ex- 
pressions and the abundance nouns, 
Benn attains the desired poetic-static 
effect. 


BERNANOS, GEORGES 


Sister Marie Céleste, Man 
Spirit,” Culture, 21-413-8, Decem- 
ber, 1960. 

Gifted with simpilicity, hope and di- 

vine charity, Bernanos 

vocation writer the will God. 

lived and with the realization 

that death the entrance eternal 

life. was never overcome sadness, 
but, rather, through 

achieved God. (J.S.) 


BOR, 


Lavrin, Janko (translator), Wan- 
derer Went through the Atomic 


Age,” Adam International Review, 

Nos. 278-9, pp. 5-30, 1959, (with ori- 

gial drawings Nora Lavrin) 
Bor, Slovene poet born 1914, was 
partisan during the 
cupation Jugoslavia, dramatist 
and translator Shakespeare. Editor 
Miron Grandea comments: “The trag- 
edy Bor depicts curious attempt 
depicting mechanized apocalypse 
terms condensed and deliberately 


BRANNER, HANS CHRISTIAN 


Vowles, Richard B., “Bergman, Bran- 
ner, and Off-Stage Dying,” Scandin- 
avian Studies, 33:1-9, February, 1961. 

his play The Judge, Branner 

experiments with off-stage presence 

the person the Judge, who repre- 
sents the force the super-ego which 
needs exorcised all the charac- 
ters. This dramatic use the unseen 
evident the Schandinavian theatre 
from Maeterlinck through 
Bergman Branner. 


BRAZILIAN LITERATURE 


Nist, John, “Modern Brazilian Litera- 
ture: Panorama,” Arizona Quar- 
terly, 16:339-51, Winter, 1960. 

history Brazilian literature, 1922 

the present.] (R.G.L.) 


BRECHT, BERTOLT 

Loomis, Emerson Robert, Reinter- 
pretation Bertolt Brecht,” Univer- 
versity Kansas City Review, 27: 
51-6, October 1960. 

Die sieben Todsiinden 

dealt specifically with what was major 

problem for question 

whether truth can expressed 

generalized abstraction only 


found the concretely subjective.” 


(R.G.L.) 
BRENNEN, CHRISTOPHER JOHN 


Brennan’s Poems,” AUMLA No. 
14:47-51, November, 1960. 


This set four poems The Forest 
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the Night deals with the vanity 
knowledge one man’s substitutes 
for the lost Edenic vision. (E.L.) 


BUNIN, IVAN 


Gross, Seymour L., Man, and 
God Bunin’s “The Gentleman 
from San Francisco,” Modern Fiction 
Studies, 6:153-63, Summer, 1960. 


Bunin uses “ironic 
coordinate grouping unequals 
indicate how the purely naturalistic 
view cursed with the inability 
distinguish among the levels 
reality.” —The two pipers Abruzzi, 
with their intimate sense death, 
have richer life. (D.E.W.) 


CAMUS, ALBERT 


Hazel E., Magnifi- 
cence,” Prairie Schooner, 34:115-19, 
Summer, 1960. 

Camus had the “willingness 

forgive men’s meanness for the sake 

their [individual] magnificence. 
used writing neither outlet for 
social and philosophical thought, nor 
retreat from reality, but remained, 
faithful ‘beauty’ and the ‘humiliat- 


Justin, “Albert Camus, Mili- 
tant,” Columbia University Forum, 
4:12-15, Winter, 1961. 

Camus once wrote. And, al- 

though did not invent the now- 
popular term engagé, personified for 
our time the committed writer. ac- 
hieved his personality his work 
equilibrium beween commit- 
ment and aloofness.” (R.J.G.) 


CANADIAN LITERATURE 


Bachert, Gerhard, Clash Between 
Old and New Values the French- 
Canadian Novel,” Kentucky Foreign 
Language 
Fourth Quarter, 1960. 

The French-Canadian novel the 

first half this century reveals, its 

themes, the dissolution family unity 


and religious values, and growing 
materialism. 


Selby, Joan, “The Transmutation 
History; Landmarks Canadian 
Historical Fiction for Children,” 
Canadian Literature, No. pp. 
32-40, Autumn, 1960. 


Canadian juvenile historical fiction, 
difficult genre considering Canada’s un- 
dramatic past, has progressed the 
last twenty years from the didactic tale 
towards technically more competent 
form employing deeper penetration 
the actual historical situation and 
the psychology the 
volved, culminating Edith Lambert 
Sharp’s Nkwala (1958). (B.V.) 


Wilson, Milton, Drowned 
Poet,” Canadian No. 
5-17, Autumn, 1960. 


historical survey the “drowned 
poet” theme Canadian poetry, 
exemplified “Ave” (C.G.D. Ro- 
berts) “The piper Arll” (D. 
Scott), the work Dorothy Livesay, 
Irving Layton, and with particular em- 
the Poet Landscape.” (B.V.) 


CAPEK, KAREL 


Bradbook, R., “Letters England 
from Karel Capek,” Slavonic and 
East European Review, 39:61-72, De- 
cember, 1960. 


Intimate record Capek’s patient at- 
tempt establish communication with 
Galworthy, Shaw, and Wells, writers 
whom admired enormously, some 
whom invited his country, and 
some whom did not answer his ap- 
pealing letters. Capek’s humor regard- 
ing serial publication newspapers: 
coming out twice week sections.” 
(K.M.) 


Harkins, William E., 
Karol Capek’s PMLA, 
75:616-20, December, 1960. 
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dramatizes his spiritual loneliness, 
thoughts the mountain top, God 
and death. Capek unites these diverse 
themes into single stream imagery. 
(B.K.) 


CARY, JOYCE 


Starkie, Enid, “Joyce Cary: Personal 
Portrait,” Virginia Quarterly Re- 
view, 37:110-34, Winter, 1961. 

Despite the “rumbustious personality 

which reflected such works 

“The Horse’s Mouth,’ man Cary 

was gentle, sensitive; had sad 

view life beneath the gay and 
gallant manner.” novelist, his 
interest was behavior, not 

His work, whole, intellectual, 

detached, and somewhat cold 

touches the mind rather 


CHAUDHURI, PRAMATHA 


Bose, Buddhadeva, “Pramatha Chaud- 
huri and Modern Bengali Prose,” 
Visvabharati Quarterly, 25:189-99, 
Silver Jubilee Issue, 1960. 

Chaudhuri one the most urban 

Indian writers. Aristocratic and 

sophisticated, his work lacks the poetic 

(E.T.) 


CLAUDEL, PAUL 

“Prayer Sacrifice: Claudel’s 
Satin Renascence, 13:78-83, 
Winter, 1961. 

Claudel feels that through prayer made 

powerful sacrifice, “one person in- 


fluences another good evil.” 
(R.K.) 


COMPARATIVE LITERATURE 


Brooks, Harold F., and 
‘When Dead Notes 
and Queries, 205:469-71, December, 
1960. 

Ibsen’s tragedy may source for 

for comedy since both deal with 

the hero’s denial woman’s hu- 


manity when oblivious what 
her co-operation producing 
erpiece has meant her. (W.G.F.) 


Harkins, William A., “Karel 
the Machines,” Slavic and East 
European Journal, 4:312-18, 
Winter, 1960. 


Tolstoj borrowed not only 
theme, but several specific situations 
and characters, but his play crude 
and confusing because failed see 
that his own added theme capitalism 
versus socialism might not have any- 
thing with Capek’s theme man 
versus robot. (W.G.F.) 


Mullett, Charles F., Novelist Con- 
fronts Clio.” South Atlantic Quar- 
terly, 60:56-70, Winter, 1961. 


tory; Wyndham Lewis’ Self-Condemned 
the hero.” Sartre repudiates history: 
alibi for our condition.” “In 
contrast, Lewis seeks reform historio- 
graphy and extension reform the 
values (W.B.B.) 


CONRAD, JOSEPH 


Dowden, Wilfred S., “The 
ing Quality’: Imagery and Theme 
The Secret Agent,” Rice Institute 
Pamphlet, 47:17-33, October, 1960. 


The light and dark imagery The 
Secret Agent “arose from in- 
spiration for the novel: aids the 
serves device for further- 
ing the artistic purpose.” 
(J.P.H.) 


Greenberg, Robert A., Presence 
Mr. Wang,” Boston 
Studies English, 3:129-138, 
tumn, 1960. 


Mr. Wang functions Victory 
antithesis the nihilism 
sufficiency Heyst. (K.L.) 


Karl, Frederick R., “Joseph 
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Literary Theory,” 
35, Fall, 1960. 
“conceived more establish rapport 
with his newly-won popular audience 
than guide his artistic inten- 
tions.” His earlier theories, worked out 
with Ford Madox Ford, form the basis 
for his major works, and when for- 
sook the early theories “his work be- 
came thin and uninteresting, losing 
the range and texture his best fic- 
tion.” (J.P.H.) 


2:317- 


CRANE, STEPHEN 


Pizer, Donald, “The Garland-Crane 
Relationship,” Huntington Library 
Quarterly, 24:75-82, November, 1960. 

attempt untangle the confusion 

surrounding Hamlin 

flicting accounts his relationship 

with Crane.] (E.L.) 


Wogan, Claudia C., “Crane’s Use 
Color ‘The Red Badge 
Modern Fiction Studies, 
6:168-72, Summer, 1960. 


Crane’s peculiar use color contri- 
butes significantly toward the success 


the impressionistic method. (D.E.W.) 


CRITICISM 


Bowen, John, “Accepting the 
Twentieth Century, 169:153-65, Feb- 
ruary, 1961. 


{Reflections the relation realism 


and (R.K.) 


Dutscher, Alan, “Ideological Elements 
the New Criticism,” Contempor- 
ary Issues, 10, 303-320, February- 
March, 


passionate attack the “ruling ide- 
ology” the New Criticism which 
mounted rigorous, analytic. 
attack upon John 
“Sore Comments 20th Century 
Poetry” (Contemporary Issues, No. 35) 
which, turn attack upon 
Martha Millet’s “The New Priests 
Poetry” (Contemporary Issues, No. 32). 
Dutscher defends Millet against Stalin- 


ist smear and faulty logic and attacks 
maids like Eliot” and “young virgins 
like Ball” require dignity) rejecting 
the “ruling ideology” sex evil, 
death awareness enriching, the doc- 
trine impersonality, and alienation 
the condition man. (K.M.) 


Evashova, V., Struggle Continues. 
Some Comments English Modern- 
ist Esthetics,” Zeitschrift fiir Anglistik 
und Amerikanistik, 4:409-22, Janu- 
ary, 1961. 


The decadant modernist critics the 
West continue ridicule the contem- 
porary Soviet novel because deals 
with the aspirations the people, and 
such theme considered 
(K.L.) 


Johnson, Carol, “The Poet Litur- 
gist,” Poetry, 97:179-81, December, 
1960. 

The end poetry “communion 

the cognitive act, communion ex- 

perience. the consummation the 
anagogical insight.” Poetry and liturgy 
are analogical: both employ temporal 
objects and operate the acceptance 
technique becomes isolated our 
minds, decadence begins. (F.L.) 


DOS PASSOS, JOHN 
Sanders, David, “The ‘Anarchism’ 
John Dos Passos,” South Atlantic 
Quarterly, 60:44-55, Winter, 1961. 
Now embattled conservative, John 
Dos Passos has had lifelong political 
obsession: [his] thought remark- 
ably continuous—so much that his 
‘anarchism’ can identified with the 
ideal self-government. Dos Passos. 
little less ‘anarchist’ than was 
Spain forty years ago.” (W.B.B.) 


DRAMA 

Bentley, Eric, Political Theatre 
Reconsidered,” Kenyon Review, 23: 
75-90, Winter 1961. 

While propaganda the stage has 

little persuasive effect, future “Social 
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Drama” may serve the cause free- 
dom; serious drama, didactic not, 
continues have intrinsic value. 
(G.S.) 


Betti, Ugo, “Religion and the Thea- 
tre,” Tulane Drama Review, 5:3-12, 
Winter, 1960. 


For needs many conscience, re- 
ligion drama has assumed new 
importance precisely time when 
large areas disbelief, least in- 
difference, seems spread both the 
individual soul and the world.” 
(S.G.L.) 


Gerstenberger, Donna, Saint and 
the Circle: The Dramatic Potential 
Image,” Criticism, 2:336-41, 
Fall, 1960. 

Eliot, Yeats and Spender all use the 

traditional image the still point and 

the turning wheel, but only Eliot ex- 
plores “the full formal possibilities 
the image. examining the limit- 
use the image the work the 
other two playwrights, can see the 
totality and completeness Eliot’s con- 
ception his play [Murder the 
structure.” (J.P.H.) 


Kitchin, Laurence, “Backwards and 
Forwards,” Twentieth Century, 169: 
165-72, February, 1961. 

Young British playwrights, though far 

behind Brecht epic, least “are now 

allowed rely picaresque narrative, 
historical parallels” and issues broad 

significance. (R.K.) 


McArthur, Herbert, “Tragic and Comic 
Modes, Criticism, 3:36-45, Winter, 
1961. 

“The essential job comedy keep 

given system values proportion; 

the comic spirit does not challenge the 

system but rather calls attention in- 
consistencies and lack proportion 
within it. Tragedy, however, challenges 
one system values the name 
another; must break the circle one 
order that the presence another 


more inclusive one will 


Osborne, John, “That Awful 
Century 169:212-16, Feb- 
ruary, 

Reviews some the problems writ- 
ing for the theatre the 

(R.K.) 


Sillitoe, Alan, Play?” Twen- 
tieth Century, 169:206-11, February, 
1961. 


the novelist, play seems excep- 
tionally difficult undertaking terms 
form, content, and audience. (R.K.) 


Stephenson, Robert C., “Farce 
Method,” Tulane Drama Review, 
5:85-93, Winter, 1960. 

Farce necessary aid the increas- 

ing complex patterns within today’s 

drama for functions “comic short- 


hand” symbolically expressing the 


subordinate: the “rapid reporting 
the incongruous” and the “stating” 
minor characters. (S.G.L.) 


Stratford, Philip, Canadian Plays 
Presented,” Canadian Literature, No. 
pp. 49-52, Autumn, 1960. 


review the recent production 
two prizewinning plays entered the 
Stratford play writing contest 1959. 
John Gray’s The Teacher, fails, despite 
certain psychological depth, through 
underwriting characters and lack 
dramatic action. Fred Euringer’s Blind 
Man’s Buff succeeds dramatically, but 
fails its shallow characterization. 
(B.V.) 


Turner, Darwin T., “Dreams and Hal- 
lucinations drama the 
CLA Journal, 3:166-72, March, 
1960. 


Unlike Strindberg and the German Ex- 


pressionists, the social-minded 


can dramatists the Twenties who 


experimented with dreams, visions, and 
hallucinations reveal the true mean- 
ing life beneath the surface reality 
did plays which the basic tech- 
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nique was realistic for audiences which 
sought light entertainment. (B.K.) 


Yves-Bonnat, “The Lighting Open- 
Air Performances,” World Theatre, 
9:149-57, Summer, 1960. 


Many problems open-air perform- 
ances can lessened drama techni- 
cians would express their needs the 
makers lightning equipment, share 
their observations with one another, 
and seek standards peculiar 
the open air.” (S.G.L.) 


DURRENMATT, FRIEDRICH 
Loram, Ian C., Besuch der alten 
Dame’ and ‘The Monatshefte, 
53:15-21, January, 1961. 
The changes made Diirrenmatt’s 
play the course its adaptation for 
Broadway are many cases arbitrary 
and apparently trivial. But 
pressing the gratesque humor the 
original, the adapter removes the es- 
sence the play and flies the face 
Diirrenmatt’s dramatic 
(R.H.L.) 


Reed, Eugene E., “Diirrenmatt’s ‘Der 
Besuch der alten Dame’: Study 
the Grotesque,” 53: 
9-14, January, 1961. 

use the grotesque 

Der Besuch der alten Dame accords 

with Wolfgang definition: “der 

renmatt’s audience confronted with, 
and persuaded accept, logically 
inadmissible relationships, which reveal 
man’s inherent weaknesses, but also in- 
ferential strengths. (R.H.L.) 


ELIOT, THOMAS STEARNS 


Austin, Allen, Elot’s Quandary,” 
University Kansas City Review, 
27:143-8, December, 1960. 

“In his early criticism Eliot maintains 

that belief does not should not enter 

into our judgement the work”; later 

“he concludes that the belief philo- 

sophy embodied the work must 

(R.G.L.) 


Gibson, William M., “Sonnets 
Eliot’s The Waste Land,’ American 
Literature, 32:465-6, January, 1961. 


double Shakespearean sonnet begin- 
ning with the line “The time now 
Sermon” section The Waste Land 
heightens the poems’ major theme 
the disparity between past and present. 
(W.G.F.) 


Gillis, Everett A., Spiritual Status 
Eliot’s Hollow Men,” Texas 
Studies Literature and Language, 
2:464-75, Winter, 1961. 


Lately there has been some tendency 
read affirmation into “The Hol- 
low Men,” but the orthodox view 
the poem closer theme, method, 
and mood The Waste Land than 
Eliot’s later work still ten- 


Gillis, Everett A.; Lawrence Ryan 
and Fredrich Strothmann, “Hope 
for Eliot’s Hollow Men?” PMLA, 75: 
635-8, December, 1960. 

Gillis asserts that synonym 

for hollowness: grace not available 

the hollow men. refutation, Ryan 
and Strothmann write that “in hollow- 
nes lies despair, but that emptiness 

condition hope.” (B.K.) 


Howarth, Herbert, “Eliot and Milton: 
The American Aspect,” University 
Toronto Quarterly, 2:150-63, Jan- 
uary, 1961. 

dislike Milton was part his 

rebellion against his background: Har- 

vard and America. 

Milton with his education Harvard. 

Eventual realization that Milton “was 

much more like the man [Eliot] 

was” brought reconciliation both 

Milton and America. (K.L.) 


ELUARD, PAUL 


“Etude sur vo- 
cabulaire Capitale Douleur 
Paul Eluard,” Studia Neophilo- 
logica, 32: 106-16, Number One, 
1960. 
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FAULKNER, WILLIAM 

Brick, Allan, “Absalom Reconsidered,” 
University Quarterly, 
1:45-57, October, 1960. 


more concerned with defining the south 


Cole, Douglas, Sanctuary: 
Retreat from Responsibility,” West- 
ern Humanities Review, 14:291-8, 
Summer, 1960. 


Despite the violence its plot, Faulk- 
ner’s Sanctuary assertion value. 
“The moral outlook Sanctuary 
centered the idea responsibility 
and established process in- 
version through the integrating theme 
the book: retreat 


Fisher, Marvin, World Faulk- 
ner’s Children,” University Kan- 
sas City Review, 27:13-18, October, 
1960. 

“Barn Burning” and “That Eve- 

ning Sun,” see the power point 

view technical device, and 
admire anew 

(R.G.L.) 


Gold, Joseph, “The Sound 
Fury,” Explicator, Volume 19, No. 
29, February, 1961. 

The final episode dramatizes 

that “adherence the worst 

the past leads the dominance 

false values the present.” (B.K.) 


Gold, Joseph, Consequences: 
The Town,” Mississippi 
Quarterly, 13:112-116, Summer, 1960 

The Town inferior The Hamlet 

its episode structure, its unrealistic 

dialogue, and its narrative method. 

“The difference between the two. 

the difference between the best and 

the worst Faulkner.” (W.A.F.) 


Greene, Theodore M., “The 
sophy Life Implicit 
The Mansion,” Texas Studies 
Literature and Language, 2:401-18, 
Winter, 1961. 


“Like those who, the Christian tradi- 
tion, believe ‘original sin,’ Faulkner 
rejects utopian the comfortable op- 
timistic hope that justice will eventual- 
prevail earth”; yet has faith 
“not primarily the Cosmos but 
man; not God justice, let 
redemptive love, but man’s ability 
and duty save himself; and, finally, 
not primarily human institutions 
groups, but the righteous will 
the (W.G.F.) 

Howell, Elmo, Rose for Emily,” 
Explicator, Volume 19, No. 26, Jan- 
uary, 1961. 


Emily did not spend the 
years her life cohabiting with 
corpse, horror “not consonant with 
Faulkner’s sympathy for 
(B.K.) 


Langston, Beach, “The Meaning 
Lena Grove and Gail Hightower 
Light August,” Boston 
Studies English, 1:46-63, Spring, 


1961. 


Faulkner uses both Christian and Bud- 
dhist symbolism creating the charac 
ters Lena Grove and Gail Hightower. 
(K.L.) 


Mooney, Stephen L., “Faulkner’s The 
mer, 1960 

Faulkner made judicious choice 

selecting the three narrators for The 

Town. Their relationship 

three levels interpretation qualify 

them not only the town’s spokes 
men but also the town’s general 

sciousness. (W.A.F.) 


Morrison, Sister Kristin, IHM, 
Character 
Through Texas Studies 
Literature and Language, 
Winter, 1961. 
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“The time-space continum which 
[Joe Christmas] lives interiorly his 
own mind and communicated the 
reader his own heightened voice. 
The time-space world which lives 
exteriorly society, which voices its 
accounts him through the omni- 
scient basic voice and through the 
slanted voices various characters.” 
(W.G.F.) 


Slabey, Robert M., “Joe Christmas, 
Faulkner’s Marginal Man,” Phylon, 
21:266-77, Third Quarter, 1960. 


Light August not fatalistic and 
nihilistic, but dynamic and humanistic. 
“Joe Christmas’s problem the prob- 
lem twentieth century man; his story 
human the chaotic, mechanistic, 
violent modern world.” (W.G.F.) 


Stone, Edward, “Usher, Poquelin, and 
Miss Emily: The Progress South- 
ern Gothicism,” Georgia Review, 
14:433-43, Winter, 1960. 


“In order identify exactly the weird 
wizardry that Faulkner has achieved 
Rose for Miss Emily,’ distin- 
guish chiefly from Poe’s, must 
borrow distinction that Poe claimed 
for himself when insisted that his 
particular kind Gothicism was ‘not 
the Rhine but the soul’.” (R.J.G.) 


Williams, Aubrey, 
ners’s Innocence,” Rice 
Institute Pamphlet, 47:51-67, Octo- 
ber, 1960. 


“The growth and fructification the 
‘seed sin’ within all children 

the major area human experience 
explored the novel. The world 
which the only gleam light that 
cast intermittent fireflies. Faulk- 
ner presents with the bleak asser- 
tion that the human body not the 
temple the holy spirit, and with the 
equally bleak assertion that, for man, 
there sanctuary.” (J.P.H.) 


FICTION 
Brathwaite, “The New West 
Indian Bim, 8:199-209, 
271-84, Nos. and 32, 1960-61. 
The West Indian novelist has the 
credit side, the enormous and exciting 
untapped physical resources [his] 
lands, and the unspoiled souls” his 
people and, the debit side, in- 
ability make living home. The 
result this situation far has 
been novels, usually 
autobiographical” and “less sure, more 
self-conscious” successors. (W.G.F.) 


Hassan, Ihab H., “Love the Modern 
American Novel: Expense Spirit 
and Waste Shame,” Western Hu- 
view, 14:149-61, Spring, 1960. 

“The dehumanization sex” and “the 

desexualization love” are “elements 

long-standing, native dialectic.” 

The modern American novel passed 

through several stages dealing with 

sexual relations: inhibition,” 
one “precarous fulfillment,” one 
violent sexual expression, and another 
involving the “concurrent elaboration 
all three stages.” the last ten 
years, “there has been tendency 
seek love without reference sex.” 
(M.H.) 


Jackson, Blyden, Negro’s Image 
Fiction,” CLA Journal, 4:22-31, Sep- 
tember, 1960. 

the impoverished literary universe 

Negro fiction, the ghetto the 

fundamental fact life; the irony 
color caste (in contrast the Amer- 
ican democratic dream) omnipres- 
ent; and the world static—after all 
the fury, conditions are substantially 
the same. (B.K.) 


Moseley, William W., 
tion the Chilean 
Novel,” 43-338-42, Septem- 
ber, 1960. 

torical novel concludes that 

succeeded making the past more 

vivid and has contributed substantially 
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Snow, P., Politics, and the 
Kenyon Review, 23:1-17, 
Winter, 1961. 

Modern criticism 

fiction has caused critical neglect 

the greatest novels and has promoted 

“suicidal” narrowing scope cur- 

rent novels, evidenced limitation 

subject and lack psychol- 

ogical insight.” (G.S.) 


Steinberg, Erwin R., Stream-of- 
Consciousness Novelist: Inquiry 
into the Relation Consciousness 
and Language,” ETC., 17:423-39, 
Summer, 1960 

novelist cannot present the psycho- 

best, can only it.” Thus 
master illusion,” who “gives 
the impression four dimensions 

means one.” (W.G.F.) 


FROST, ROBERT 

Hopkins, Vivian C., “Robert Frost: Out 
Far and Deep,” Western Hu- 
manities Review, 14: 247-63, Sum- 
mer, 1960. 


Frost far more complex and subtle 
poet than sometimes credited with 
being. “indeed thinker, whose 
speculation ranges out far and sinks 
deep.” (M.H.) 


Perrine, Laurence, “The Road Not 
Explicator, Volume 19, No. 
28, February, 1961. 

The poem expression regret 

that one’s ability explore different 

life possibilities sharply limited 
since choice life between two 
similar alternatives may through the 
years result large difference 
life experience. (B.K.) 


Sickels, Eleanor M., Road Not 
Taken,” Eplicator, Volume 19, No. 
28, January, 1961. 

Frost teases for “the human tendency 

wobble illogically decisions and 


later assume that the decision was, 
after all, logical and enormously im. 


portant,” though deprived who- 


knows-what experience. (B.K.) 


Updike, John, “Why 
Should Win the Nobel Prize,” Audi. 
ence, 45-6, Summer, 1960. 

Because modern 

“diffuse and decadent”; Joyce—“ob- 

ous Yeats and Pound- 

stream, Robert Frost, with his intelli- 


gibility and “thoroughly 
qualities, deserves the Nobel award. 


(K.M.) 


FRY, CHRISTOPHER 


Fry, Christopher, “Talking 
Twentieth Century, 169:185-90, Feb- 
ruary, 1961. 


[Discusses the writing 
play, Curtmantle: “At the present 
concentrate behavior; but isn’t 
important try find out 
pose (R.K.) 


GRAVES, ROBERT 


Dudek, Louis, “The Case 


Grave,” Canadian Forum, 


201, December, 1960. 


The recent high praise Rober 
Graves betrays the and 
tottering condition” 
English literary culture. (R.K.) 


GREENE, GRAHAM 


Joseph, Brother, “The Hint 
Explanation,” Volume 
19, No. 21, January, 1961. 


Greene dramatizes partial 


tion for the existence evil: “from 
every evil act some good always 
indirectly derived.” (B.K.) 


Wasser, Thomas A., 


and the Mystery Sin the Works 
Scholar, 43: 309-15, Winter, 1960. 


| 
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Graham Greene makes use the 
lowing ideas: the paradoxical principle 
that God may “psychologically most 
present when theologically most 
remote”; that sinner separated from 
God experiences the reality the pain 
tween theological faith and rational dis- 
(G.O.) 


GUIRALDES, RICARDO 

Weiss, H., “Technique the 
Works Ricardo Giiiraldes,” His- 
pania, 43:353-8, September, 1960. 

analysis Don Segundo Sombra 

reveals Giiiraldes concerned not 

only with Argentina’s social and cul- 

tural evolution, but with his own, and 


man’s position the cosmic totality.” 
(A.C.H.) 


HARDY, THOMAS 


Beebe, Mourice, al., “Criticism 
Thomas Hardy: Selected Check- 
Modern Fiction Studies, 6:258- 
79, Autumn, 1960. 


selected bibliography] 


Carpenter, Richard C., “Hardy’s ‘Gar- 
Modern Fiction Stories, 
Autumn, 1960. 


Use the grotesque image plays 
important part fiction. 
Though these 
images enrich the aesthetic effect and 
suggest metaphysical implications. They 
imply the basic corruption 
world. (D.E.W.) 


Carpenter, Richard C., 
Hardy and the Old Masters,” Boston 
University Studies English, 
18-29, Spring 1961. 


Hardy’s pictorial images are often 


based paintings the old Masters. 
(K.L.) 


Crompton, Louis, “The Sunburnt 
God: Ritual and Tragic Myth 
The Return the Boston 
University Studies English, 4:229- 
41, Winter, 1960. 


Hardy’s use myth and archetype 


give this novel other levels mean- 
ing than those commonly assumed 
mance, high tragedy and case history. 
(K.L.) 


Dean, Leonard W., “Heroism and 
Pathos Hardy’s Return the 
Native,” Nineteenth-Century Fiction, 
15:207-19, December, 1960. 


Eustacia first appears elevated and 
isolated, heroic-tragic; however, 
the overt action (conflicts with the 
other characters) and the symbolic 
action (her dream, the mumming, the 
dance the heath with Wildeve) she 
has the self-destructiveness and pathos 
Hardy’s later ironically tragic novels. 
(F.C.T.) 


Drake, Robert Y., Jr., ““The Wood- 
landers’ Pastoral,” 
Autumn, 1960. 


The Woodlanders traditional pas- 
toral. The conflict largely between 
the pastoral (tradition) and the anti- 
pastoral (modernity). Grace Melbury 
the heroine. (D.E.W.) 


Karl, Frederick R., Mayor 
Casterbridge’: New Fiction De- 
fined,” Modern Fiction Studies, 
195-213, Autumn, 1960. 


Hardy’s characters and plots move 
sphere unknown his contemporaries, 
area that other Victorian had 
attempted define. Hardy suggests, 
The Mayor Casterbridge, that 
man insignificant not only rela- 
tion natural surroundings but also 
his contacts with uncontrollable 
human forces. The lesson the novel 
that life itself destroys even when 
man basically good. (D.E.W.) 


Marcus, Mordecai and Erin, “During 
Wind and Rain,” Explicator, Vol- 
ume 19, No. 14, December, 1960. 

the speaker the poem stand- 

ing graveyard contemplating the 

tombstones family whose past life 
has been vividly imagining re- 
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(B.K.) 


McDowell, Frederick W., 
‘Seemings’ Personal Impressions: 
The Symbolical Use Image and 
Contrast ‘Jude the 
Modern Fiction Studies, 6:233-50, 
Autumn, 1960. 


Jude the Obscure kind kaleido- 
scope: the pattern formed 
image, event, character, and idea con- 
tinually changes with the angle from 
which viewed.” (D.E.W.) 


Paterson, John, “The ‘Poetics’ 
Return the Modern Fic- 
tion Studies, 6:214-22, Autumn, 1960. 

writing The Return the Native, was 

dominated the legend and literature 
Greece and Rome, and particularly 
the Promethean myth. The artistic 
unity and coherence the novel de- 
pend the application signi- 
ficant frame reference and the 
activity meaningful pattern 


HIPPIUS-MEREZHKOVSKAJA, 

ZINAIDA 

Oleg A., “Spectre Noth- 
ingness: the Privative Element the 
Poetry Zinaida Hippius,” Slavic 
and East European Journal, s., 
4:299-311, Winter, 1960. 


The universe this important Russian 
modernist poet “basically negative, 
lifeless realm. Her world quiet, 
mysterious, and (W.G.F.) 


HOFMANNSTHAL, HUGO VON 


Goff, Penrith, “Hugo van Hofmanns- 
thal: The Symbol Experience,” 
Foreign Language 
Fourth Quarter, 
1960. 

dialogue iiber Gedichte,” 

which symbolic experience said 
contain the unity all existence. ‘The 
literary symbol should evoke this ex- 

perience the reader. (E.L.) 


HORVATH, VON 

vath: Child Our Time,” Monat- 
shefte, 52:343-52, December, 1960. 


This Hungarian author who wrote 
German, although praised Zuck- 
mayer, Werfel, and Stefan Zweig, has 
been unaccountably neglected 
still practically unknown outside Eu- 
rope. was sensitive both the 
tical danger the twenties and early 
thirties and human hopes and 
despairs. 


HUXLEY, ALDOUS 


Karl, Frederick R., Play Within 
the Novel Antic Rena- 
scence, 13:59-68, Winter, 1961. 


Through the play within 
tive, Huxley suceeds joining the sub- 
stance the novel the method; 
makes order out world that defies 
organization. (R.K.) 


ISRAELI LITERATURE 


Levine, Mordecai, “Israeli Writers for 
Freedom,” CLA Journal, 4:55-7, Sep- 
tember, 1960. 

Books Israel are weapons further 

the cause freedom. Representative 

works are “The Silver Salver,’ poem 
valiant sacrifice Nathan Alter- 
man; Days Ziklag, the foremost 
novel about the Israeli War Inde- 
pendence; and New Face the 
ror, Yael Dayan, representative 
woman writer. (B.K.) 


ITALIAN LITERATURE 


graphy Recent Criticism Eng- 
lish Contemporary Italian Liter- 
Spring and Summer, 1960. 

about ninety items, organized 

four sections: General; Fiction, Thea- 

tre; (F.J.P.) 


JAMES, HENRY 


Burns, Landon C., Jr., “Henry 
Mysterious Fount,” Texas Studies 
Literature and Language, 2:520-8, 
Winter, 1961. 
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The Sacred Fount shows that “the 
artist his detachment can see things 
more clearly than those who are in- 
volved; is, because his art, with- 
drawn from life,” but “he lacks the 
‘tone’ one who experiences the 
things which the artist depicts, for the 
artist denied the very thing ob- 
(W.G.F.) 


Kaplan, Charles, 
Mauves,” Explicator, Volume 19, No. 
32, February, 1961. 


What finally important not why 
the baron killed himself, but why 
Longmore doesn’t return the now 
free Euphemia. (B.K.) 


Powers, Lyall H., “Henry James and 
Zola’s Roman Experimental,” 
versity Toronto Quarterly, 
16-31, October 1960 

Heredity and environment mould the 

major characters The Bostonians, 

The Princess Cassimassima, and The 

Tragic Muse and offer the earliest ex- 

amples use Zola’s theories. 

(K.L.) 


Ranald, Ralph A., “The Sacred Fount: 
James’s Portrait the Artist Man- 
Nineteenth-Century Fiction, 
15:239-48, December, 1960. 

The Sacred Fount expresses the ideals 

life and freedom underlying James’s 

theories art, morality, 

Prying into the lives other char- 

acters, forcing those lives fit his 

hypotheses, and believing changes 

them, the narrator shows himself 

false artist. (F.C.T.) 


Ward, A., “Evil The Golden 
Western Humanities Review, 
14: 47-59, Winter, 1960. 

Neither Americans nor Europeans are 

morally guiltless The Golden 

“It the combination European 

notions ethics and American moral 

naiveté that produces the evil the 

situation.” (M.H.) 


Ward, A., “Social Disintegration 


Wings the Criticism, 

2:190-203, Spring, 1960. 
The Wings the Dove James 
“dramatizes both the cause—the dis- 
sociation appearance and meaning 
western culture—and the 
need for the individual acquire 
identity isolated person—of the 
collapse civilization.” 


Watt, Ian, “The First Paragraph 
The Ambassadors: Explication,” 
Essays Criticism, 10:250-74, July, 
1960. 

Extensive analysis the verbal idio- 

syncrasies single paragraph dis- 

closes that “the most obvious and de- 
monstratable features James’s prose 
style, its vocabulary and syntax, arc 
direct reflections his attitude life 

and his conception the 

the notorious idiosyncrisies Jamesian 

prose are directly related the im- 

peratives which led him develop 

narrative texture richly complicated 

and highly organized that 

(G.O.) 


JOHNSON, JAMES WELDON 


Collier, Eugenia W., “James Weldon 
Johnson: Mirror Change,” 
lon, 21:351-9, Fourth Quarter, 1960. 

Johnson’s change from traditional dia- 

lect individually styled idiom re- 

flects change from stilted poetic 
the more natural poetry living” that 
took place Negro poetry well 

American poetry generally the 

and (W.G.F.) 


JOYCE, JAMES 

Beechhold, Henry 
Wake”, Explicator, Volume 19, No. 
27, January, 1961. 

The Destruction Derga’s Hostel, 

tale from the ancient Irish Ulster 

Cycle, may source for the tavern 

scene Finnegans Wake (Pages 309- 

82). (B.K.) 


Mercer, Caroline G., “Stephen Deadu- 
lus’s Vision and Synge’s Peasant 
Notes and Queries, 205:473-4, 
December, 1960. 
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The vision the girl Portrait 
the Artist Young Man may have 
been suggested passage Part 
Synge’s The Aran Islands. 


O’Connor, Ulick, “James Joyce and 
Oliver St. John Gogarty: Famous 
Friendship,” Texas Quarterly, 
189-210, Summer, 1960. 

Before the end their friendship, 

Gogarty and Joyce were inseparable, 

with Gogarty acting the part gener- 

ous and fairthful friend, “But would 
have required more equable tem- 
perament than either possessed re- 
concile the divergencies their back- 
grounds and outlook (M.H.) 


KAFKA, FRANZ 


Olafson, Frederick A., and the 
Primacy the Ethical,” Hudson Re- 
view, 13: 60-73, Spring, 1960. 


Kafka does not expound 
Kierkegaardian” religious attitude, nor 
are his novels “coded expressions 
neuroses.” Read properly, The 
painfully won freedom.” (M.H.) 


Artist and the Leopard,” Germanic 
Review, 35:262-9, December, 1960. 


Kafka introduces the leopard into Ein 
Hungerkiinstler only the final para- 
graph. accord the leopard preced- 
ence and sympathy unjustifiable. 
Kafka’s sympathies, see from his 
other works, lie with the type the 
starvation-artist, absurd the latter’s 
misapprehensions may be. (R.H.L.) 


KHLEBNIKOV, VELIMIR 


Markov, Vladimir, Literary Im- 
portance Longer 
Poems,” Russian Review, 19:338-70, 
October, 1960. 


longer poems “display his 
true originality, supreme artistry and 
infinite variety”; major Rus- 
sian poet and giant twentieth-cen- 
tury poetry.” (R.G.L.) 


LARDNER, RING 


Webb, Howard W., Jr., “The 
ment The Lardner 
Idiom,” American Quarterly, 12:482- 
92, Winter, 1960. 


Impelled the newspapers’ practice 
paying prominent athletes for allow- 
ing their names used over articles 
ghost-written sports wirters, which 
mocked the journalist’s profession and 
created false image the athlete, 
Lardner, his sensitivity langu- 
age differences with his knowledge 
the world professional baseball” 
into literary instrument. (W.G.F.) 


LAWRENCE, DAVID HERBERT 


MacLennan, Hugh, “The Defense 
Lady Chatterley,” Canadian Litera- 
ture, No. pp. 18-23, Autumn, 1960. 

Lady Chatterley’s Lover moral 

allegory intended show that life and, 

therefore, physical sex are good, and 
only their misuse degrading. Law- 
rence condemning the twentieth cen- 
tury and Calvinistic attitudes which 
view sex, respectively, impersonal 
plaything evil act. (B.V.) 


LITERARY MAGAZINES 


Spears, Monroe “The Present Func- 
tion the Literary Quarterlies,” 
Texas Quarterly, 3:33-50, Spring, 
1960. 

The attacks usually aimed the liter- 

ary quarterlies are without foundation, 

but there are defects resulting from 

tion.” Nevertheless, they must “try 

keep alive the ideal 
letters operating with dignity and 
culture,” though “this ideal and 
not 


LORCA, FEDERICO GARCIA 


Lance, Betty R., “Muerte Vida 
Drama Federico Garcia 
Lorca,” Hispania. 43:376-7, Septem- 
ber, 1960. 

Lorca’s plays present the central idea 

that “we can nothing against in- 

dividual death, but, loving and 
being loved, assure the continuation 
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Life with the resulting procreation.” 


Grass, Roland, “Cancion 
Explicator, Volume 19, No. 19, De- 
cember, 1960. 


The rider will arrive Cordoba, even 
always arrive. (B.K.) 


Leighton, Charles H., Treatment 
Time and Space the Roman- 
cero Gitano,” Hispania, 43:378-83, 
September, 1960. 

study Lorca’s ballads reveals the 

use Nature cosmic vision. 

romances are set vague and mys- 
terious space-time continuum. His pro- 
cedure this matter conscious, pur- 
posive. quite keeping with his 
conception the Romancero gitano 

harmonious fusion the 

the Gypsy and the commonplace de- 

tail everyday life.” (A.C.H.) 


LOWRY, MALCOLM 


McConnell, William, “Recollections 
Malcolm Lowry,” Canadian Litera- 
No. 24-31, Autumn, 1960. 


close friend discusses Lowry’s crea- 
tive methods passion for accuracy 
and rigorous selection from masses 
material) and his personality—his shy- 
ness, innocence, humor, generosity, 
bouts alcoholism and happy mar- 
riage. (B.V.) 


MANN, THOMAS 
Nemerov, Howard, 
Thomas Mann,” Carleton 
lany, 2:3-20, Winter, 1961 
The protagonists Mann’s early 
stories are “disappointed lovers life 
and the world, those whose love has 
turned hatred cynicism, those 
whose love abject and constantly 
tormenting surrender the face 
scorn, and those whose love masquer- 
which chance encounter will destroy.” 


MANSFIELD, KATHERINE 

Bell, Pauline P., Fly,” Explicator, 
Volume 19, No. 20, December, 1960. 

“The Fly” dramatizes retreat from 


the fear death and return the 
hope life. (B.K.) 


MEXICAN LITERATURE 

Rosoldo, Renato, Decade Mexi- 
can Literature, Arizona 
Quarterly, 16:319-31, Winter, 1960. 

“The decade seems have contributed 


the most the field dramatic litera- 


MILLER, ARTHUR 


Salesman: Note Epic and 
Tragedy,” 14:91-6, Winter, 1960. 

Death Salesman, represent- 

ing vast re-arrangements and shifts 

value, shows basically traditional 
epic and tragic employing 
its sources value American history 

(New England), the frontier (Alaska 

and and the city (New York). 

(M.H.) 


Steinberg, W., “Arthur Miller and 
the Idea Modern Tragedy,” Dal- 
housie Review, 40:329-340, Autumn, 
1960. 

Miller’s tragedies, while moving toward 

greater emphasis character, at- 

tempt fuse concern with the in- 

dividual and concern 

forces 


MILLER, PETER 


Mullins, G., “The Poetry Peter 
Miller; Critical Culture, 
21:398-408, December, 1960. 

Characterized one word, 

poetry stimulating. His themes are 

fresh, his images exciting, 
nique sound. Wit the hallmark his 
style. His talent its best making 
the commonplace visually and aurally 
compelling. This achieved beauty 
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MORRIS, WRIGHT 


Madden, David, Hero and the 
Witness Wright Morris’ Field 
Prairte Schooner, 34:263-78, 
Fall, 1960. 

“The central, recurring theme Mor- 

around which all other 

themes revolve and through which his 
vision focused, the effect the re- 
lationship between the hero and the 
witness. The effect, directly 
indirectly, the hero’s unexpected, 
audacious gesture heroism pro- 
vides focus for all comments on, and 
revelations in, the characters.” 
(D.E.W.) 


MUIR, EDWIN 

Gill, Bernard, “Sunset Light: 
Last Days,” Western Humanities Re- 
view, 14: 283-8, Summer, 1960. 

Muir his last years. (M.H.) 


NABOKOV, VLADIMIR 
Phillips, Elizabeth, Hocus-Pocus 
ogy, 10:97-101, Autumn, 1960. 
“Although explanation what the 
author calls the mechanism the novel 
risks spoiling good joke, Vladimir 
orthodox Freudian view the life and 
writings Edgar Allan (J.M.D.) 


NEWMAN, FRANCES 
Drake, Robert Y., Jr., “Frances New- 
Georgia Review, 14:389-98, Winter, 
1960. 
Miss Newman “undeserving such 
neglect she has suffered the hands 
serious readers since her death 
[1928]. Though her production 
slight few short stories 
ent—and sinister—as when they were 
(R.J.G.) 


NIMS, JOHN FREDERICK 
Shaw, Richard O., 


Poetry John Rena- 
scence, 13:84-91, Winter, 1961. 


Nims’ poetry, though noted for its 
striking perceptual images, nearly 
always organized around governing 
principle. (R.K.) 


O’NEILL, EUGENE 

Alexander, Doris M., 
and Light the Path,’ Modern 
Drama, 3:260-7, December, 1960. 

The catalyst that set off O’Neill’s align. 

ment with the mystics and individual- 

ists was book Terry Carlin 

titled Light the Path. (C.K.L.) 


Chaitin, Norman C., The 
Power Daring,” Modern Drama 
3:231-41, December, 1960. 


“O’Neill’s trajectory presents the only 
accomplished life any playwright 
our country. The most American our 
playwrights, and the most universal 
His [personal] drama had beginning, 
middle and end.” did not sell 
the American dream for nothing; 
made pay. (C.K.L.) 


Dahlstrom, Carl “Dynamo 
and Lazarus Laughed: Some Limita- 
tions,” Modern Drama, 3:224-30, De- 
cember 1960. 

while our 
dramatist was successful exploiting 
some matters psychological import, 
was unable give artistic treatment 
the ferment religion, science, 
Laughed 
Dynamo are both witnesses 
deavors that failed.” (C.K.L.) 


Engel, Edwin A., 
Modern Drama, December. 
1960. 

1940, have crowned the distinguished 

earlier career, not only culminating 

but surpassing (in depth, 
truth) the pieces which earned him his 

original reputation.” (C.K.L.) 


Klavsons, Janis, 
Drama, 3:268-72, December, 1960. 


“Hurt the practical failure 
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optimistic philosophers, hurt 
creasing American materialism, Neill 
withdrew the dreamer from the preach- 
post and turned him into 
pathetic and frequently 


Nethercot, Arthur H., Psycho- 
analzing Eugene Modern 
Drama, 3:242-56, December, 1960. 

what extent was Eugene 

titioner the “new psychology,” 
was first denominated?” This article 
concerned with partially unraveling 
the complex problem 
point view criticism. 
(C.K.L.) 


Weissman, Philip, D., “Mourning 
Becomes Electra and The Prodigal: 
Electra and Modern Drama, 
3:257-9, December, 1960. 

“The Prodigal reflective today’s 

generation [Mourning Be- 

comes mirrored the mood 
the preceding generation. For Both 

spokesmen their respec- 

tive (C.K.L.) 


ORTEGA GASSET, JOSE 

Schwartz, Kessel, “Ortega Gasset and 
Goethe,” Hispania, 
tember, 1960. 

study Ortega’s works reveals that 

his “interest Goethe’s 

ward life, then, reflects his own eternal 

search and can broken down into 

various headings such the meaning 

existence, the necessity for action, 


and the attempt find one’s essence.” 


PASTERNAK, BORIS 

Lamont, Rosette C., 
Zhivago, the poet,” PMLA, 75-621- 
33, December, 1960. 

The poems the Appendix disclose 

“the significant and indestructible part 

the life the hero, which preserves 

art his evanescent moments hap- 

piness and 


Boris Pasternak’s Doktor Zhivago,” 
Slavic and East European Journal, 
n.s., 4:319-30, Winter, 1960. 


Doctor Zhivago concerns change 
ideas about both the individual and 
society. The concept the individual 
moves from “the idealistic position 
immortality memory” clear 
belief the Christian sense eternal 
The concept society moves 
from idealistic enthusiasm for the 
socialist revolution Russia the 
“higher realism” 
abiding felt communion” man with 
nature and man. (W.G.F.) 


PERSE, SAINT-JOHN 

Hartley, Anthony, “Saint-John Perse,” 
Encounter, 16:41-4, February, 1961. 

Perse’s memorable for 

celebration the objects reality and 

for the calm assurance with which 

accepts the tragic dilemma man- 

kind. (M.H.M.) 

PINTER, HAROLD 

Fslin, Martin, and 
surd,” Century, 169:176- 
185, February, 1961. 

Harold Pinter linked with 

Theatre the (R.K.) 


Pinter, Harold, “Writing for Myself,” 


February, 1961. 
[Recollections his first experiences 
playwright.] (R.K.) 


169:172-175, 


POETRY 

Fowler, Helen, “Notes and Cross Refer- 
ences,” Approach, No. 38, pp. 40-43, 
Winter, 1961. 

Consideration the work Brother 

Antoninus, Robert Francis, and Charles 

Philbrick, together with the recent 

anthology war poems—No Hatred 

and Flag published Rowahlt 

Verlag Hamburg. (A.F.) 


Miles, Josephine, “The 
23:104-25, 
Winter, 


Because colonial British influences 
and American attitudes, the “high” 
style has been the dominant mode 
American poetry; leading poets the 
tradition the sublime include Whit- 
tier, Whitman, Hart Crane, Pound, 
and Wilbur. (G.S.) 


Morgan, Bayard Quincy, “Compulsory 
Patterns Poetry,” PMLA, 75:634- 
35, December, 1960. 

meter English verse not 
arbitrary, but large extent inher- 
ent and created the rhythmic 
and poetic nature our language.” 
(B.K.) 


Smith, William Jay, “The Spectral 
Poets Pittsburgh,” Horizon, 2:42-8, 
May, 1960. 

Witter Bynner and Arthur Davison 

Ficke (in their guises Emanuel Mor- 

gan and Anne Knish, authors 

Spectra) were responsible for “one 

the greatest literary hoaxes ever per- 

petrated America. But later 

Bynner was himself taken Mal- 

colm Cowley and Foster Damon, pos- 

ing “the bard the rushing Cata- 


POUND, EZRA 

Iwamoto, Yashiyuki, “In Station 
the Metro,” Explicator, Volume 19, 
No. 30, February, 1961. 

“The precarious position the petals 

the bough symbolizes the predica- 

ment which man finds 

lonely, isolated from others, and yet 

living with them. (B.K.) 


Lasser, Michael L., “In Station 
the Metro,” Explicator, Volume 19, 
No. 30, February, 1961. 

divers petals, mutiform 

ous, and the almost onomatopoetically 

characterized boughs are infinitely more 
real, more individualized and 

ized, than the blank faces.” (B.K.) 


Nist, “Ezra Pound: Young Poets, 
Beware!” Approach, No. 38, pp. 5-9, 
Winter, 1961. 


Fascination with Pound poet and 
critic dangerous for emulators. His 
erudition reinforces his predilection for 
images, fear emotional slither, lack 
narrative thrust, preference for 


texture the expense structure. 
(A.F.) 


Paolucci, Anne, “Ezra Pound and 
Rossetti Translators Guido 
Review, 
256-67, December, 1960. 


the struggle the conscious artist 
for mastery expression, the loving 
care with which every word examin- 
and weighed, the laboring for 
adequate representation make 
translations infinitely more interesting 
than those (R.G.L.) 


Sullivan, P., ‘Homage 
Propertius’: The Structure 
Mask,” Essays Criticism, 10:239- 
50, July, 1960. 

relationship Mauberly shows that “it 

was the Roman poet who first became 
the mask through which Pound register- 
his protest the monstrous state 
society and culture which found 
himself (G.O.) 


PROUST, MARCEL 


Proust,” Studia Neophilologica, 32: 
117-122, Number One, 1960. 


[Facsimile and typescript the French 
text unedited letter Giuseppe- 
Napoleone Primoli, with notes and 
commentary Italian.] 


RANSOM, JOHN CROWE 


Knight, Karl F., “Love Symbol 
the Poetry Ransom,” 
Quarterly, 13:132-40, Summer, 


themes the dissociated 
Ransom frequently uses love 
ical passion symbol. Modern man’s 
failure “to function with his whole 
being, thus represented his 
ure express love fully 
quately. (W.A.F.) 
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RICHLER, MORDECAI 

Tallman, Warren, “Wolf the Snow. 
Part Two: The House Repossessed,” 
Canadian Literature, No. pp. 
41-48, Autumn, 1960. 


The Apprenticeship Duddy 
Kravitz the protagonist combats the 
false pretensions other people 
ceasing care and acting ruthlessly 
accord with his own realistic evalua- 
tion himself. style, exuber- 
ant and exaggerated, portrays the sham 
values post-war society distorted 
and comic vision Montreal. (B.V.) 


RILKE, RAINER MARIA 


Mueller, Lisel, Love the Enigma,” 

Poetry, 97:323-6, February, 1961. 
Rilke’s poetry, human accomplish- 
ments have value except they en- 
taking deep into our- 
heightened feeling, the threshold 
meaning. His method enter all 
possibilities experience—fully and 
openly, but quietly. (F.L.) 


ROBINSON, 
TON 
Crowder, Richard, “Robinson’s ‘Tali- 
fer’: The Figurative Texture,” Bos- 
ton University Studies English, 
4:241-7, Winter, 1960. 
Although commonly dismissed 
the critics, Robinson’s poem 
interesting and enriching use the 
devices allegory, metaphor, and 
symbol.” (K.L.) 


ROHMER, SAX 


Colombo, John Robert, “Sax Rohmer 
and His Yellow Shadows,” Tamar- 
ack Review, 17:43-57, Autumn, 1960. 

Rohmer’s series mys- 

teries description the Armaged- 

don—expediency opposed principle, 
totalitarianism democracy. Rohmer 
apparently sympathizes with his inter- 
esting villain who gradually evolves 
from Antichrist inscrutable 
ally civilization. However, these 
novels are stereotyped, dated 
gical, which explains their decline 
popularity. (J.K.) 


RUSSIAN LITERATURE 


Gifford, Henry, “Poets Russia,” 

Poetry, 97:320, February, 1961. 
Russian poets between 1890 and 1930 
were compelled live out their poetry. 
They disappeared exile death— 
talent forsook them. First, Russian 
poetry clung romanticism; then 
came the symbolists. After 1905 came 
conditions for strenuous poetry aware 
its own time—“restless, mobile, chal- 


Kiparsky, V., “The American Western- 
ern Russian Fiction,” Russian Re- 
view, 20:36-44, January, 1961. 

study the American fictive char- 

acter certain twentieth century Rus- 

sian (R.G.L.) 


SANCHEZ, LUIS ALBERTO 


Chang-Rodriguez, Eugenio, Pais 
Adolescente,” Hispania, 43:368-71, 
September, 1960. 

adolescente analyzes Peru its social, 

political, economic, cultural 

aspects. (A.C.H.) 


SCHWARTZ, DELMORE 

Krieger, Robert, “Speaking Twi- 
light, Singing the Morning,” 
Prairie Schooner, 34:123-7, Summer, 
1960. 

Despite Schwartz’s switch style which 

might indicate new directions, the cen- 

tral concerns are the same. But they are 

toned down now, and appears that 

fame will rest largely his 

earlier poetry. (D.E.W.) 


SENDER, RAMON 


Adam, Carole, Re-Use Iden- 
tical Plot Material Some the 
Novels Sender,” His- 
pania, 43-347-52, September, 1960. 

comparison Sender’s novels re- 

veals self- copying verdugo afable 

and Hipogrifo violento. (A.C.H.) 


SHAW, GEORGE BERNARD 
Laurence, Dan. H., and the 
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Gazette: Bibliographical Study, 
Shaw Review, 3:20-6, September, 
1960. 
“The Pall Mall Gazette contributions 
are way, singular importance, 
for they provide us, with record 
Shaw’s amazingly diverse activity 
the middle eighties.” (C.K.L.) 


Lauter, Paul, and ‘Pygma- 
lion’: subversion Stereo- 
types,” Shaw Review, 3:14-19, Sep- 
tember, 1960. 

Shaw “recognized, and displayed 

both plot and dramaturgy, the need 

the artist world bourgeois 
cliches adopt the strategies, not 
silence, but certainly ‘exile and cun- 

(C.K.L.) 


Phillpots, Eden, “From the Angle 
Ninety-Eight,” Shaw Review, 
2-5, September, 1960. 

“Bernard Shaw would tell that hu- 

manity, still suffers from its growing 

pains and yet has reach the adult 


SNOW, CHARLES PERCY 


Thale, Jerome, “C. Snow: The Art 
Kenyon Review, 
22:621-34, Autumn, 1960. 

Snow has gained critical success 

finding steady ground within the 

“literary-ideological vacuum” mod- 

ern fiction; his central outlook 

worldly, knowledgeable, eminently tol- 

erant, humanistic. (G.S.) 


STEINBECK, JOHN 


Metzger, Charles R., “Steinbeck’s Ver- 
sion the Pastoral,” Modern Fic- 
tion Studies, 6:115-24, Summer, 
1960. 

Sweet Thursday the 

pastoral, rather than the naturalistic, 

tradition. Judged accordingly, 

very successful work. Steinbeck sug- 

gests that the way mitigate social 

isolation through the adoption 

some version the pastoral attitude. 
(D.E.W.) 


STEVENS, WALLACE 

Doggett, Frank, “Woman Looking 
Vase Flowers,” Explicator, Vol. 
ume 19, No. November, 1960. 

the woman looking the vase 


flowers represents the conceiving 


self and the vase flowers 
stands for the phenomenal world.” 
(B.K.) 


Ford, Newell F., “Peter Quince’s 
chestra,” Modern Language Notes, 
75:405-11, May, 1960. 

“If there any continuity Peter 

Quince’s orchestra, might plausibly 

strings.” The hypothesis must yield, 

however, two exceptions: the 


cymbals and horns for the 
interlude tambourine 


played Byzantines. (M.J.O.) 


Hough, Graham, “The Poetry Wal- 
lace Stevens,” Critical Quarterly, 
2:201-18, Autumn, 1960. 


Stevens “an excellent, absorbing, 


come know his work, especially 
its quieter and less frequented 
without, necessary angel.” 


Mills, Ralph Jr., “Wallace Stevens 
and the Poem Earth,” Gemini, 
3:20-30, Summer, 1960. 

survey Stevens’ work reveals that 

beyond his roles 

dandy,” “realist,” and the con 
structor “conventient fictions,” 
his major role poet earth. Stevens 
wrote, “The great poems heaven 
and hell have been written 
great poem the earth remains 
written.” His theme “myth 
ology earth.” The earth holy. 
(K.M.) 


Donoghue, Denis, “Wallace 
and the Abstract,” Studies, 
406, Winter, 1960. 


Stevens, his later years, the goal 
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French, Warren G., 


the poet philosopher, and the sum 
human desire. (R.K.) 


“The Glass 
Water,” Explicator, Volume 19, No. 
23, January, 1961. 


“The poem not versified philosophy, 
but brief drama significant clash 
between intellectualism and material- 
ism that defines concept the role 
society.” (B.K.) 


STYRON, WILLIAM 


Davis, Robert Gorham, “Styron and 


the Students,” Critique: Studies 
Modern Fiction, 3:37-46, Summer, 
1960. 


Class discussion Styron’s novels 
points his flaws, tendency 
overwrite and penchant for drawing 
novelists. depends too often 
intensity and inflatedness mar 
his control language. (G.O.) 


Fenton, Charles A., “William Styron 


and the Age the Slob,” South 
Atlantic Quarterly, 59:469-76, Au- 
tumn, 1960. 


Set This House Fire William 
Styron, one the primary writers 
this literary generation, major 


stagnation and regeneration the 


Having its theme the 


spirit, the novel renders 


mood. (W.B.B.) 


Foster, Richard, “An Orgy Com- 


merce: William Styron’s Set This 
House Fire,” Critique: Studies 
Modern Fictiion, 3:59-70, Sum- 
mer, 1960. 


Set This House Fire was presented 
great novel, but actually “an 
orgy commerce pure and simple,” 
amed Hollywood and patched to- 
gether from Faulkner, Conrad, Sal- 


inger, and Fitzgerald.” (G.O.) 


Stevenson, David L., “Styron and the 


Fiction the Fifties,” Critique: 


Studies Modern Fiction, 3:47-58, 
Summer, 1960. 


Although they praise the minor efforts 
Truman Capote, Tennessee Wil- 
liams, and Mary McCarthy, critics are 
reluctant accept the fiction 
Styron, well the work Mailer, 
Gold, Bellow, Elliott, and Salinger, 
into the main stream American 
writing, because provokes “in 
meaninglessness 
though this “mortal despair” the 
fiction’s richest communication. 


SUPERVIELLE, JULES 
Blair, Dorothy S., “Jules 
Use Imagery,” Modern Language 
Review, October, 1960. 
“Supervielle’s originality depends not 
only the concept symbol de- 
veloped into miniature embry- 
onic fable, but also the form 
the poem. economical narrative, 
stripped all details and all 


TAGORE, DWIJENDRANATH 


Chaudhurani, Indira Devi, Memor- 
iam, Dwijendranath Tagore, 1840- 
Quarterly, 25: 
144-8, Silver Jubilee Issue, 1960. 

All the writing this Indian philoso- 

pher and poet highly original. His 

poems 
variety, and often humorous. 

(E.T.) 


TAGORE, RABINDRANATH 


Callis, Helmut G., Ta- 
gore: India’s Message the Modern 
World,” Western Humanities Re- 
view, 14:311-22, Summer, 1960. 

Grounded the spiritual monism 

the Upanishads, Tagore saw harmony 

between man’s spirit and the spirit 
the world, advocated self-sacrifice and 
social service, insisted the moral 
development the individual 
basis society, and believed that East 
and West sought 
(M.H.) 
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TATE, ALLEN 
Meiners, Roger K., “The Art Allen 
Tate,” University Kansas City Re- 
view, 27:155-9, December, 1960. 
intensive reading one his 
most characteristic poems [“The Medi- 
offers insight into the 
habitual strategies Tate’s poetry. 


THEORY LITERATURE 

Bohovit, Dean, “Metaphor and 
Mind: Re-Evaluation Meta- 
phor 
Imago, 17:289-309, Fall, 1960. 

summary and discussion “the 

psychiatrist’s contribution under- 

standing metaphor theory.” (J. 

M.D.) 


Cannon, Garland, “Linguistics and 
Literature,” College English, 21: 
255-60, February, 1960. 

“The feeling that linguistics might 

also useful some way the 

teaching and deeper understanding 
poetry and other literature seems 
therefore, summarize briefly the 
applicable studies linguists have made 
thus far, and suggest the direction 
and possible limitations that studies 
the future might have.” (M.J.O.) 


Warfel, Harry R., “Syntax Makes Lit- 
erature,” College English, 21:251-5, 
February, 1960. 

language lives its system, and 

stands reason that the system 

puts its shaping impress 
literature which product the 
system. Syntax the inner dynamics 

that makes literature.” (M.J.O.) 


THOMAS, DYLAN 

Beardsley, Monroe C., and Sam Hynes, 
“Misunderstanding Poetry: Notes 
Some Readings Dylan Thom- 
March, 1960. 

Four methods explication doubt- 

ful validity are discussed relation 


order show the error each 
method. These are the literal 
proach, the random method, the bull- 
dozer method, and the error the 
imposed system. (M.J.O.) 


Bloom, Edward and Lillian 
“Dylan Thomas; His Intimations 


Mortality,” Boston University Stu- 


dies English, 3:138-52, Autumn, 
1960. 
“Thomas’ central vision life was as- 
suredly joyless, but was not totally 
without hope. The eye with which 
looked reality was constantly trans 
forming despair into faith.” (K.L.) 


Chamber, Marlene, “In the White 
Thigh,” Explicator, Volume 
19, No. October, 1960. 

the “continuum the creative 

force, the poem’s speaker finds the 

meaning human life and death,” 
with the poem’s insistence the es- 
sential unity the world’s body 

fusion the sexes.” (B.K.) 


Hawkes, Terence, “Dylan 
Welsh,” College English, 
March, 1960. 

“Thomas reveals not only precise 

knowledge the culture from which 

sprang, but also neat command 

some bilingual idiom, and 

Sprachgefiihl that penetrates deep in- 

the Welsh way life.” 


Montague, Gene, “To-day 
Volume 19, No. 
15, December, 1960. 


The poem communicates the paradox 
“that our search for ‘truth’ have 
destroyed mystery and with the tech 
niques art.” (B.K.) 


Zigerell, James, All Five 
and Country Senses See,” Explica- 
tor, Volume 19, No. 11, November, 
1960. 

Thomas “argues that the poet’s heatt, 

his intuiting part, supplied his 

(B.K.) 
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THOMAS, RONALD STUART 


Merchant, Moelwyn, Thom- 
2:341-51, 

Winter, 1960. 
“The poetry Thomas conveys 
the prime impression single force 
directed one carefully limited theme, 
the isolation the natural rhythm 
man’s life (‘Rhythm the long 
scythe’) the natural order, seen with 
irony, Occasional bitterness, with ur- 
bane control word and metric, and 
ticular urbanity.” (J.N.P.) 


TOLSTOY, LEO 


Grandea, Miron, editor, Special Issue 
Tolstoy, Adam International Re- 
view, Nos. 284-5-6, 1960. 

This special issue intended “evoke 

the image” “the Slav 

artist grew out the international Tol- 
stoy colloquy Venice the fiftieth 
anniversary his death. Besides pho- 
tographs, manuscript reproductions, 
reminiscences, there are brief apprecia- 
tions and analyses Miron Grandea, 

Romain Rolland, Lord David Cecil, 

Alberto Moravia, 

Emile Henriot, John dos Passos, Leo- 

nid Pasternak, Victor Lebrun, 

Gusev, Richardo Bacchelli, Salvador 

Madariaga, Raja Rao, Jainendra Ku- 

mar, Janko Lavrin, Mahatma Gandhi, 

Storm Jameson, Hartley, and Iris 

Murdoch. (K.M.) 


TOMLINSON, CHARLES 


Ruthven, Greystiel, “Charles Tomlin- 
son—An Introduction,” Gemini, 
30-3, Spring, 1960.. 

Seeing Believing, the second book 

Bristol University lecturer, shows the 

influence America and Marianne 

Moore. visual poet using painters 

his theme, his lens “designed 

Britain, but ground America.” His 

efforts widen his “ethical implica- 

tions” will fail unless recognizes 

“the human 


TURKISH LITERATURE 

Roditi, Edouard, “Letter from Tur- 
key,” Books Abroad, 34:18-21, Win- 
ter, 1960. 


“In emerging from the doldrums 
tradition Islamic culture, Turkey has 
had learn three decades, what 
took European novelists 
tion that already unmistakably 
Western, Turkish writers have won, 
since 1930, great battle.” 


TWENTIETH CENTURY 
LITERATURE—GENERAL 


Glicksberg, Charles I., not 
be: The Literature Suicide,” 
Queen’s Quarterly, 67:384-95, Au- 
tumn, 1960. 

“Though obsessed with thoughts 

death and dissolution, few protagon- 

ists modern literature commit sui- 
cide. Paradoxically, they 
istence yet refuse abandon it.” 

(G.B.M.) 


Thurber, James, “The Case Com- 
edy,” Atlantic Monthly, 206:97-9, 
November, 1960. 


Form the heart humor and the 
salvation comedy. Only the writers 
age oral culture can “bring 
back respect for form and for the 
innate stature and dignity comedy,” 
which needed now, for the modern 
temper tends toward pessimism, ab- 
normality resignation. (W.E.K.) 


Trilling, Lionel, “On the Modern Ele- 
ment Modern Literature,” Parti- 
san Review, 28:9-35, January-Febru- 
ary, 1961. 

The “characteristic element modern 


literature the bitter line hos- 
tility civilization which runs through 
(R.K.) 


UNAMUNO, MIGUEL 


Cannon, Calvin, “The Mystic Cos- 
Hispanic Review, 38: 
28-39, January, 1960. 
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study the symbolism reveals that 
“Unamuno’s search for Christ 
Cristo the search for 
the image immortality and eternity 
inherent the mystic cosmological 
triad the sun, the moon, and the 


Sedwick, Frank, “Unamuno and Wo- 
manhood: His Theater,” Hispania, 
43:309-13, September, 1960. 

analysis the womanhood-mother- 

hood theme Fedra, Soledad, and 

Raquel encadenada reveals that Una- 

premise (that all woman’s love com- 
and such, maternal love) 
such degree that eliminates, 
unimportant the realidad intima, 
other related motivating influences and 
emotions.” (A.C.H.) 


VALERY, PAUL 

Robinson, Judith, “Language, Physics 
and Mathematics Ca- 
Modern Language Review, 
55:519-36, October, 1960. 

Valéry’s notebooks show that the rea- 

son “so deeply admires mathe- 

matics and the sciences employing its 

methods that sees the only 

precise and rigorous intellectual lan- 

guage yet devised man.” (G.B.M.) 


VALLE-INCLAN, RAMON 


Ramirez, Manuel D., “Color the 
Prose Fiction Valle-Inclan,” Ro- 
mance Notes, 1:25-9, November, 
1959. 

“Like the painter, Valle-Inclan made 

use colors varying degrees in- 

tensity embellish tale, create 
atmosphere, symbolize theme, 
present some aspect the emotions.” 

(G.B.M.) 


VITTORINI, ELIO 


Lewis, B., “Elio Vittorini,” 
ian Quarterly, 4:55-61, Fall, 1960. 

garoffano rosso (completed 

Conversazione Sicilia (1939), and 

Sempione strizza Frejus 


(1943), presenting actions “which 
aim restoring reality previously dis. 
turbed certain surface upheavals,” 
move beyond historical and_ political 
surfaces toward mythic and 
typal significance. 


WALLACE, JOE 
Colombo, John Robert, 
Banned Poet,” Canadian Forum, 
40:80-2, July, 1960. 


because his Communist sympathies. 
(R.K.) 


WEDEKIND, FRANK 

Hill, Claude, “Wedekind 
Modern 
May, 1960. 

drama.” (C.K.L.) 


WELLS, HERBERT GEORGE 
Bergonzi, Bernard, “The Time 
chine: Ironic Myth,” 
Quarterly, 2:293-305, Winter, 1960. 


“Since The Time Machine 
mance and not piece realistic 
tion, conveys its meaning poetic 
fashion rather than revelation 


myth. and Bergonzi shows “some 
the thematic strands found 
the work.” (J.N.P.) 


WELTY, EUDORA 


Drake, Robert Y., “Comments Two 
Eudora Welty Stories,” Mississippi 
Quarterly, 13:123-31, Summer, 

“It’s All Because Love You” 

mock-epic that satirizes the do-gooder, 

while “Why Live the P.O.” isa 

“cater-corned” epic, more 

plex version the mock-epic 

the rationale cannot easily 

fied. (W.A.F.) 


WERFEL, FRANZ 

Foltin, Lore B., “Prague, 
ground Franz Werfel’s 
Kentucky Foreign Language Quar 
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7:188-95, Fourth Quarter, 1960. 
Welfel’s attachment the city con- 
stantly evident his work. (E.L.) 


WESKER, ARNOLD 


R., “The Theatre Arnold 
Wesker,” Critical Quarterly, 2:366- 
70, Winter, 1960. 

Jones’ study indicates that though the 
trilogy Chicken Soup with Barley, 
Roots, and I’m Talking about Jeru- 
salem lacks dramatic maturity, “to say 
that he[Wesker] promising would 
insulting; the trilogy represents real 
achievement.” (J.N.P.) 


da’s 
rum, 
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Wesker, Arnold, Not Enough,” 
Twentieth Century, 
February, 1961. 

desperately want simple and 

direct.”] (R.K.) 

WEST, NATHANAEL 
Lokke, L., Side Glance Me- 
dusa: Hollywood, the Literature 
Boys and Nathanael West,” South- 
west Review, 46:35-45, Winter, 1961. 
Day the Locust more suc- 
cessful and more powerful than most 
Hollywood novels because West 
understood the folly staring 
bravely and stupidly into the face 
Medusa. West saw complete social 
collapse, not first act toward social 
but rather last act 
mercy.” (J.P.H.) 
Volpe, Edmond L., “The Waste Land 
Nathanael West,” Renascence, 
112, Winter, 1961. 
Miss Lonelyhearts “is answer the 
optimism implicit Eliot’s vision 
man and society” revealed The 
Waste Land. (R.K.) 


WILDER, THORNTON 
Frentz, Horst, “The Reception 
Thornton Wilder’s Plays Ger- 
Modern Drama, 3:123-37, 
September, 1960. 
Thornton plays became the 


center spirited discussion Ger- 
many and are looked upon there 
representatives modern American 
drama. (C.K.L.) 


WISTER, OWEN 


Walker, Don D., “Wister, Roosevelt 
and James: Note the West- 
ern,” American Quarterly, 12:358- 
66, Fall, 1960. 


notebook entry that grew into 
incident short story and later 
The Virginian shows how 
ferior Wister’s finished work his 
material; part the reason for 
the deficient craftsmanship may have 
been unintelligent criticism Theo- 
dore Roosevelt and Henry James. 
(W.G.F.) 


WOLFE, THOMAS 


Bell, Alladine, Wolfe Mon- 
tague Terrace,” Antioch Review, 
20:377-90, Fall, 1960. 


Alladine Bell recalls the manner 
her becoming typist, the typi- 
cal working day writing 
and her typing, Wolfe’s talk her 
about his friends, his interests life, 
etc.—her “first-hand memories Mr. 


VIRGINIA 

Francis, Herbert E., “Virginia 
Woolf and Moment,’” 
Fall, 1960. 

“The moment the key her work, 

for the character experiences that 

illumination which gives meaning 


Clara F., “Is Virginia Woolf 
Feminist?” Personalist, 41:176- 
84, Spring, 1960. 


Virginia Woolf was not feminist 
the usual sense; her position best 
One’s Own: “It fatal man 
woman pure and simple; one 
must woman-manly man-wo- 
manly.” (G.B.M.) 
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YEATS, WILLIAM BUTLER 


Cosman, Madelein Pelner, “Mannered 
Passion: Yeats and the Ossian- 
Myths,” Western Humanities Re- 
view, 14:163-71, Spring, 1960. 

“Yearning and decay cry through Yeats’ 

works. The Ossianic myths afford 

ample expression these” concerns. 

(M.H.) 


Fraser, S., “Yeats’s Byzantium,” 
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